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“THE WORLD MUST BE MADE SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY” 
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HIS MASTERS VOICI 


” 


Caruso’s singing of the great lament, 
**Vesti la giubba’’ (On with the Play) from 
the opera “‘Pagliacci,’’ passes all descrip- 
tion in sheer magnificence of voice and 
feeling. 

This is only one of 140 Victor Records 
by the greatest of all tenors—each of them 
an equally faithful presentation of his art 
and his individuality. 

Like Caruso, the world’s greatest artists 
in every field of music make records for the 
Victor exclusively, and the Victor expresses 
the art and the individuality of each artist 
with an absolute realism, a perfect fidelity. 

That is Victor Supremacy. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you any of the 
Caruso records you wish to‘hear, and demonstrate the 
various styles of Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are 
patented and are only /icensed, and with right of use with 
Victor Records only. All Victor Records are patented and 
are only /icensed, and with the right of use on Victor Talk- 
ing Machines only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 
Scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special 
processes of manufacture ; and their use, except with each other, 
is not only unauthorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of this 
Company only. 

Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the 
Promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phono- 
graph products is misleading and illegal. 
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HIS soap really 
protects the skin 


Busy, intelligent men and women know what an 
asset—and comfort—a clear, healthy skin is. But they 
are too much absorbed in important affairs to give 
much time and thought to the matter, and the result 
is often unpleasant. If they adopt Resinol Soap for 
the toilet and bath, however, they find their skins cared 
for automatically. 

Resinol Soap has an unusually cleansing lather, a 
mild, refreshing odor, and just enough of the soothing, 
healing Resinol medication to relieve clogged, irritated 
pores and to give the skin that healthy, “outdoor” look 
which goes with a clear eye and a clear brain. 

Resinol Soap is not the “Fountain of Youth,” but 
its regular use will greatly help to preserve the delicate 
texture and coloring of a woman’s complexion far be- 
yond the time when most lose them. 

Yet Resinol Soap costs but twenty- baby’s easily irritated skin. Sold by 
five cents, just enough to insure all druggists and dealers in toilet 
the utmost refinement in manufac- goods. For a generous trial-size 


ture, the utmost satisfaction in use. cake free, write to Dept. 26A 
Excellent for the hair, and for a Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Rev. Bouck Wuirre—Life is a vale of 
trouble. 

KInG CONSTANTINE—No man delivers 
the Greeks. 

CARDINAL O’CONNELL—Was 
really neutral? 

Francis NiELsoN—We are living in a 
squint-brain age. 
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ressure on Germany may finally topple the 
aiser’s dynasty over. 
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ASSISTANT SEORBTARY FRANKLIN ROOsE- 
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than any other is a ter and more in- 
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Sm Sam Hucugs—It is foolish to talk 
about the United States making prepara- 
tions for defense. That is not the way to 

ut it. Who is going to attack the United 
tates and how? Certainly not Germany. 

Rear Apmieat Fisks—<Any one of the 
trained European or Asiatic armies would 
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our forefathers armed with guns had over 
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Greorczk Brrnarp SHaw—When 


war 
overtakes you you must fight and fight to 
win, whether you are the aggressor or the 
aggrieved, whether you loathe war as the 
kingdom of hell on earth or regard it as the 


nursery of all the virtues. 








THE NEW PLAYS 


Shure, there’s a bit o’ the brogue in ivery 
line and a bit o’ the blarney in ivery son 
of Bileen, a tuneful comedy of ould Ireland. 
(Shubert Theater.) 

The Case of Lady Oamber. English 
melodrama, excellently acted, particularly 
by Mary Boland and Lyn Harding. The 
interest is well-sustained thruout. (Lyceum 
Theater. ) 

Pals First. A novel dramatized, and drest 
up in all the good old tricks of the trade. 
But in spite of its obvious “surprizes” it’s 
genuinely entertaining and excellently acted 


by William Courtenay and Thomas Wise. 
(Fulton Theater.) 


A play without a plot. But its forceful 
recruiting propaganda, enlivened by enter- 
taining pictures of war’s lighter phases, 
make Out There well worth seeing, espe- 
cially when Laurette Taylor holds the 
stage. (Globe Theater.) 


Probably the most interesting play this 
season—don’t miss Plots and Playwrights! 
The Washington Square Players present 
two other plays worth seeing, too—A Poor 
Fool, by Hermann Bahr, and Sganarelle, 
by Mboli@re, both translated. (Comedy 
Theater.) 

In The Brat a novelist in search of ma- 
terial for his next book picks a brat of the 
female species out of the night court and 
brings her home to his mother and brother 
to look after. Fine character acting by 
Maude Fulton as the Brat and all round 
excellent comedy. (Harris Theater.) 
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THE UNITED STATES “FALLS IN” 


HE first and the greatest republic in. the 
world enters the Great War to take its part 
in making the whole world safe, free and law- 
abiding. We have concurred in the verdict of 
civilization: this is a clean-cut conflict between right- 
eous liberty and satanic absolutism. 

Never has a declaration of war been so impressive. 
Never has it been so overwhelmingly the calm decision 
of a mighty people. For two and a half years we have 
withheld governmental judgment upon the fundamental 
issues. We have endured insolence, piracy and murder, 
unwilling to act ignobly, in vengeance. Not even to the 
growing menace to our own national safety have we paid 
heed. But conscience has not been dead, and under its 
lashings the entire republic of more than one hundred 
million souls has now become convinced, as some of our 
people from the beginning have been convinced and 
tirelessly have urged upon our fellow men, that a simple 
question of right and wrong has once for all to be 
answered. Therefore we answer. As one man this 
mighty republic has responded to the call, and has cast 
the die. 

Never has a nation gone into war so disinterestedly 
or with hands more clean. We ask nothing, we stand 
ready to give all. We cherish no hate. We scorn revenge. 
For the German people we cherish the hope that thru 
moral regeneration and intellectual clarification they 
shall become worthy and competent to take their place 
and play their part among the great democracies of con- 
tinental Europe. We have but one purpose—to kill and 
to crush beyond all possibility of resurrection the mon- 
strous infamy of blasphemous absolutism. Codéperating 





with the Entente Allies, we dedicate our resources and 
ourselves to the glorious work, precisely defined by 
President Wilson, of making this world a safe place for 
free men to live in. 

A free and law-abiding world: that is the end, and it 
will be achieved. Of the causes of the war we no longer 
entertain a doubt. In its purposes no people will hence- 
forth be more profoundly concerned. Not hastily, but 
after full and fair review of all the evidence in the 
case, we are satisfied that the war was painstakingly 
planned and deliberately begun by a dynasty and a mili- 
tary caste with intent to destroy democratic institu- 
tions, and to establish despotism thruout the earth. The 
attempt was made too late. The Czar has fallen. The 
Kaiser and the Hohenzollern house, the Austrian Em- 
peror and the Hapsburg house will fall. 

By our participation in the war its days will be short- 
ened, its slaughter and its devastation will be lessened. 
It is a work of mercy no less than of righteousness that 
we undertake. We shall help to make it a war of victory. 
No peace is thinkable now on any other basis than that 
of unconditional surrender by an Imperial Government 
which has brought upon mankind unforgivable wrongs, 
and whose existence can no longer be tolerated. Peace, 
when it comes, must be the peace that has in it the seed 
and the promise of life; a peace for the healing of the 
nations, and not another armed truce. It must be the 
peace of a free and law-abiding world. With clear minds, 
with courage, and at whatever cost we, the American 
people, now “fall in,” and touching elbows at last with 
all the free and law-abiding men of the civilized world, 
we go forward gladly to that victory. 


EVERYMAN’S WAR 


T this moment of entrance into its terrible and 

glorious adventure—terrible as all strife is terri- 
ble, glorious because we fight as champions of democ- 
racy and human rights—the nation needs every man and 
every woman in it. Every man and woman in the land 
owes to the nation here and now not only allegiance and 
loyalty, but service. The obligation of service in such a 
national crisis is universal, it is unescapable. It may be 
evaded, it cannot be ignored. 

There are two main direct contributions that citizens 
can make to the prosecution of the war. They are fight- 
ing power and money. Men can enlist in the army and 
navy, and they can pay taxes. Both are solemn obliga- 
tions; no one who is able to assume either obligation 
should be free from it. No one should be compelled, no 
one should be permitted, to decide for himself whether 
and to what degree either obligation is his. The Gov- 
ernment should decide the matter for him; his part 
should be merely to accept the decision, willingly and 
cheerfully. 

This means conscription—an unpalatable word, it is 
true, but wartime is no time to sugar-coat things or to 
evade realities. It means conscription of men and con- 
scription of money. The Government should determine 
how many men are needed, and when, and how; it 
should pick out those who are best fitted to do what is 
demanded of them and are best able to go. Those men 
it should summon to take their places in the ranks and 


go forth to fulfill their obligation to the nation of which 
they are citizens. The selection must be made intelli- 
gently, with due regard to all the work that must be 
carried on uninterruptedly and efficiently, behind the 
lines. But there should be no dependence upon volun- 
tary enlistment—a system which is inequitable, inef- 
fective and crude. 

So too with money. The Government should determine 
with whatever of wisdom and foresight it possesses, 
how much money is needed and how and when. It should 
then summon that money from those who can and should 
contribute it. All should contribute something, but those 
best able to assume the burden should give most. The 
method employed in the income tax and inheritance taxes 
should be adopted: surtaxes, steadily increasing in rate 
as the amount of income increases, upon the wealth of 
the more prosperous should be put in force. 

Additions to the national debt are inevitable for any 
country at war. But the more the expenses of the war 
can be taken care of by taxation the better. We should 
not pass on to posterity any larger burden than we 
must. 

Universal service then must be our national watch- 
word as we prosecute this righteous war; service wher- 
ever we are needed, with body and mind and resources 
and all. Our Government, the representative and leader 
of all, should determine what service we are to render 
and when. 
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THE ALIEN WITHIN OUR GATES 
E are at war with Germany. But that is no rea- 
son why we should mistreat or insult individual 
Germans who live among us. Our own self-respect should 
make us deal kindly with them. Our own sense of de- 
cency should make us forbear to abuse them. 

We fight for humanity; let us be humane. We battle 
to uphold the rights of man; it behooves us to respect 
the rights of others. 

There are Americans in Germany. If they should be 
maltreated, our blood would boil. Let us give no such 
cause for righteous anger to the German people. 








PURE REASON , 

N his essay, Perpetual Peace, published in 1795, 

Emmanuel Kant declared that we can never have 
universal peace until the world is politically organized 
and it will never be possible to organize .the world po- 
litically until the people, not the kings, rule. And he 
added that the peoples of the earth must cultivate and 
attain the spirit of hospitality and good will toward all 
races and nations. 

In his address to Congress last week Woodrow Wil- 
son declared that our object in entering the war is 
“to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of 
action as will henceforth insure the observance of these 
principles.” And he added that “we have no quarrel 
with the German people . . . and shall desire nothing 
so much as the early reéstablishment of intimate rela- 
tions of mutual advantage between us—however hard 
it may be for them for the time being, to believe that 
this is spoken from our hearts.” 

Thus world organization, universal democracy and 


mutual good-will pronounced by the greatest of modern ° 


philosophers as constituting the three fundamental es- 
sentials to a perpetual peace, become the watchwords 
of the United States as we enter the Great War. 








THE DIVINE WILL TO EQUITY 


OCIETY, worthy of the name, is ever secretly shaping 
G sround it a temple within which all the natural weak- 

nesses and limitations of the dwellers shall be, not ex- 
ploited and emphasized, but to the utmost leveled away 
and minimized. It is ever secretly providing for itself a 
roof under which there shall be the fullest and fairest play 
for all human energies, however unequal. 

The destinies of mankind are seen to be guided, very 
slowly, by something more coherent than political oppor- 
tunity; shaped steadily in a given direction toward the 
completion of that temple of justice. There is no other way 
of explaining the growth of man from the cave-dweller to 
his present case. And this slow spiritual shaping towards 
Equity proceeds in spite of the workings of the twin bodily 
agents, force and expediency. Social and political growth 
is, in fact, a process of evolution, controlled, directed, 
spiritualized by the supreme principle of Equity. 

This is to state no crazy creed, that because equality is 
mathematically admirable, equality should at all times and 
in all places forthwith obtain. Equality, balance, is a dream, 
the greatest of all visions, the beloved star—ever to be 
worshiped, never quite reached. 


John Galsworthy is a writer set off from the mob of 
his contemporaries by a wonderful clarity of spiritual 
vision. He is a prophet, for is it not the true test of the 
prophetic gift that the utterances of its possessor shall 
be better apprehended of the people in after years than 





when they are given voice? The prophet’s deprivation 
of honor is less a matter of geography and popular in- 
vidiousness than of time and his own far visionedness. 

The words we have set down above were written when 
the Great War was still but a bogy to scare the naughty 
children with and the Russian people were still the crea- 
tures of a despotic bureaucracy. But to read them now 
is to see a clear shaft of light sweeping across the face 
of the events of today. 

The Russian people have dreamed the dream, have 
seen that greatest of all visions, have worshiped that 
beloved star, and the world stands in sympathetic awe 
before the spectacle of the Russian Republic springing 
full formed into life. 

But the German nation, hearkening unto false 
prophets, has wilfully rejected the dream, denied the ~ 
vision and turned its eyes from that glowing star of 
Equity to the beckoning fool’s fire of Power. And the 
sane peoples of the world feel throbbing pity for that 
blinded nation, with its mad choice of the Will to 
Power, and bitter loathing for its contemptuous rejec- 
tion of the divine Will to Equity. 








LOOK AHEAD 


HEN Kitchener said at the beginning of the war 

that England must make ready for three years 
of fighting, not many took him seriously. But they do 
now. Let us learn by their experience. “Three years or 
the war” is a good old American slogan. 








SAVING CHRISTIANITY 


HE last of the great Christian nations has at length 
entered the war. Christian people are not only ask- 

ing how our national support will affect the outcome of 
the European struggle, but are anxiously concerned 
about the effects of our action upon Christianity itself. 
If the Christian faith is to stand the strain of this 
world crisis and weather the gales of passion which 
must buffet the church in the coming days, if 
Christianity is not to be crushed in the general crash 
of falling systems, then Christian believers must exert 
all their power toward saving the remnants of organized 
faith and hope. The church must not become a mere 
“drummer outside the recruiting office.” The moral is- 
sues of the struggle must be analyzed and Christian 
discrimination applied. Reason must be prest into the 
place of passion. Christian leaders must emphasize the 
universal elements of religion, and keep international- 
ism beside patriotism as the inspiration to sacrifice. 
The church must do more than bring to the dead and 
dying the peace of God and minister comfort in the 
homes of the bereaved. The spirit of universal brother- 
hood must not be allowed to die. The ministry of human, 
social reconciliation must not become an empty name. 
Forgiveness of one’s enemies must receive more effective 
recognition in group as well as individual conduct. 
Christian leaders must resist the subtle temptation to 
reduce the God of universal justice, righteousness and 
good-will, the Eternal Father of all men, to the God of 
a nation, a people, a party, or a clan. We must strongly 
oppose this reversion to that worship of a tribal God 
which we have witnessed across the sea and have justly 
scorned because of its assumptions and its blasphemy. 
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As Lincoln said, we must be more concerned about being 
on God’s side than securing His help on our side. 

Above all, the world awaits a larger conception of 
Christian truth, comparable to the needs of humanity 
in this time of disaster and distress. In the desperate 
confusion of our time we need the application of some 
larger faith that will do for Christianity what the old 
Hebrew prophets did for their religion. In the presence 
of the military power of the ancient Assyrians (the 
German system of antiquity), those seers of Israel pro- 
claimed the fundamental conception of justice in the 
character of God, and social righteousness as a con- 
stituent element of a stable national life. Today in the 
presence of Prussianism, we need a proclamation of that 
larger Christian truth that will stay the ravages of im- 
perial lust and competitive struggle, and win the world 
to international unity when the storm of war is past. 
This will save Christianity and start the redemption of 
the race on a firmer basis. 








PROHIBITION NOW 


RINK does not make good fighters. It does not turn 

out good work. Its manufacture uses up good food- 
stuffs. A nation at war has no use for drink. Russia 
learned it, France learned it, England learned it. Shall 
we learn it first—or last? 








THE GERMAN SHIPS 
HE United States of America has from time im- 
memorial championed above all nations the inviola- 
bility of private property from capture and confiscation 
during war. At the Second Hague Conference the chair- 
man of the American delegation, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
in behalf of the United States, made a lofty plea for 

this great reform in the practise of war. 

Last week all the German privately owrted ships that 
have sought safety in our ports since the war began 
were seized by the United States Government. If the 
ships are now to be used by our Government during the 
war the owners ought to be paid, just as any citizen or 
noncombatant enemy is paid when his horse or automo- 
bile is requisitioned. But, whether used or not, the ships 
should be returned to their original owners after the 
war is over or else fully compensated for. In view of its 
historic stand the United States can do no less than this. 








AS OTHERS SEE US 


N the discussion of the last few weeks it appears 

that some of those who opposed a declaration of war 
were laboring under a delusion which should be prompt- 
ly dispelled, as it would be likely to make trouble for 
us in the future. This delusion is the idea that Eng- 
land, feeling herself on the verge of defeat, has in- 
veigled the United States to come to her rescue and 
save her from otherwise inevitable ruin. Now this is 
quite contrary to the way it is looked upon from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Two years ago or one year 
ago or even six months ago, when the German wave 
was at its hight, the Allies would have been grateful 
for American aid. Now, however, when England has 
got her four million into action and Germany is be- 
lieved to be on her last legs, when the Germans are 
losing ground rapidly in France and the Turks are 





being overwhelmed in Asia, American intervention will 
be regarded by many as unnecessary and by some as 
undesirable. We may expect to be accused of leaving to 
others the burden and heat of the conflict and then 
coming in when victory was certain to get a share of 
the spoils. The following fragmentary quotations from 
the latest, March, number of the Naitonal Review will 
suffice to show how one section of British opinion looks 
at it: 


We still cling to the hope that America will stay out and 
make dollars, leaving European civilization to work out its 
own salvation, with aid of Japan. ...If she stays out 
of the war she can be kept out of the peace, while if she 
comes into the war she will have some say in the peace. 
This would greatly complicate the position of the Allies. 
. .. America is even more unready for war than we were 
and would be a heavy military handicap on us should Ger- 
many ultimately compel her to fight. 


If then Uncle Sam is tempted to look upon himself 
as a knight errant coming to the rescue of the distrest 
damsel Europa, about to be devoured by the dragon 
Fafner, he is likely to meet with a painful disappoint- 
ment. 


SEND THE AMERICAN FLAG OVERSEAS 

T will take us a long time to raise and train a great 

army. Perhaps the war will be over before that is 
done. Probably the greatest contribution we will make 
to the downfall of the German cause lies in other direc- 
tions. 

But it should not take long to have an army corps, 
two army corps, a hundred thousand men, ready to be 
put into the trenches alongside the French and the Brit- 
ish and the Belgians. 

The sight of the American flag on the firing line 
“somewhere in France” would be tremendously hearten- 
ing to the soldiers of our Allies, It would dramatize for 
the soldiers of our enemy the entrance of a new and 
mighty force into the conflict against them. 

We must be practical in this great enterprise that we 
have entered upon. But let us not forget the value and 
power of sentiment as well. 

The American flag should be planted on the western 
front without delay. 


WHAT CAN I DO? 


HIS is the question that instinctively rises in the 

mind of every loyal American. The declaration of 
war against Germany calls into national service not 
merely 500,000 able-bodied young men, but 113,000,000 
men, women and children of all ages. No one is so weak 
or so humble that he cannot find something to do in 
the present crisis. Modern war is the united effort of 
a whole people. In the olden time when a soldier was 
once equipt and sent forth to war there was nothing 
for the home folks to do but to pray for him. An army 
lived on the land it was invading or defending. Now- 
adays some ununiformed man at home may be just as 
important as a general at the front, and a woman in a 
munition factory may contribute as much to victory 
as a soldier in the trenches. Americans are, we believe, 
a match for any people in personal courage and in- 
dividual initiative. But we must confess that in dis- 
cipline and coérdinated effort we have never yet shown 
ourselves the equal of our enemies, the Germans. 
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Fortunately we have the experience of other nations 
for the last thirty-three months to guide us. Conditions 
in Great Britain, and especially in Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, before the war were very much like 
those in the United States now, and we should be able 
to start in at the point they have now reached. At 
least we ought to be able to avoid their costly mistakes. 

One of their mistakes was in allowing men to volun- 
teer for military service who were more needed at home. 
The consequence was that the output of mines and fac- 
tories fell off until the skilled men at the front could be 
brought back—and some of them could not be brought 
back. Every man owes to his country the highest type of 
service he can render, and if he wilfully turns aside 
from what he can do best to do what many others can 
do as well he is to that extent a shirker. Our greatest 
need will be for officers and here as in England the 
colleges will be the chief source of supply. Fortu- 
nately the Morrill act, which founded an agricultural 
college in every state, was past in war time and con- 
tained a requirement for military training, so we have 
some thirty thousand graduates who are in part pre- 
pared to serve as officers. But there are others who will 
have to be thoroly trained before they can be trusted 
with the safety of hundreds and thousands. So, too, 
must the men be thoroly trained before they are sent 
into action. The British Government, tho it needs men 
now more than ever, is putting them thru a longer 
period of preparation. This is no time for “playing 
soldier.” We want no superfluous drilling with broom- 
stick guns. It does not matter much whether the men 
know the meaning of “Shoulder arms!” and “Parade 
rest!” but they must have experience in ditch digging 
and barbed wire fencing. 

We want no silly girls running around the streets 
sticking white feathers on every man they meet 
who is not in uniform or wearing a service badge. 
The English press now deplores this fad of the 
early days of the war, as it did more harm than 
good. It is true that the question of enlisting. can- 
not always be left to the individual concerned, for 
some men are afflicted with cowardice and more with 
megalomania, but a casual stranger cannot determine 
such a question of personal duty and serviceability. 
Nor must the women waste their time in knitting use- 
less scarfs and impossible stockings. This is a woman’s 
war in a truer sense than if we had a corps of Amazons. 
In Great Britain there are now a million women doing 
war work for the Government, and it is encouraging to 
learn that they are in many cases healthier and happier 
than when they were idle or less systematically occu- 
pied. It has been found possible to arrange machinery 
and hours so as to carry on the heaviest industries 
without undue fatigue or overstrain. There will be 
plenty of volunteers for the Red Cross, but the women 
should realize that when any one of them or any two 
of them can take a man’s place at any job they are 
serving their country just as much as if they were in 
a hospital. 

Besides personal service we all of us contribute to 
the expense of the war by taking part in the necessary 
loans to our Government and our allies. In England 
employers have subscribed for shares for such of their 
employees as want them, to be paid for in install- 


ments out of their wages. Many establishments also 
continue the wages or provide for the dependents of 
their employees who volunteer. 

Young men should be encouraged to marry before go- 
ing to the front. Of course we are not advocating forced, 
rash or loveless marriages, but in serious times like this 
what was carelessly regarded as a matter of caprice or 
personal convenience should be recognized for what it 
really is, a duty to family, country and race which no 
one has a right without good reason to postpone or 
evade. The group of patriots and statesmen who led the 
uplift movement in our national life beginning in the 
nineties was largely composed, as a biographical dic- 
tionary will show, of the sons of the heroic “war brides” 
of the sixties, The country will need more of that type of 
citizens. 

It is foolish to talk of “business as usual.” But 
“pleasure as usual” is worse. We should all of us at 
once volunteer for national service by going on a war 
basis of personal expenditure. This means cutting off 
all extravagances. It does not mean the renunciation of 
all the means of enjoyment. We are not going into sack- 
cloth and ashes, no matter what happens. As Mark 
Tapley said to himself: 

Things is looking about as bad as they can look, young 
man. You’ll not have another such opportunity for showing 
your jolly disposition, my fine fellow, as long as you live. 


And therefore, Tapley, now’s your time to come out strong 
or never! 


The French made a mistake when under the first 
shock of the invasion they closed their pianos for the 
war. Music is never needed more than in such a time 
as this. War was the mother of music. Nor should we, 
as some advise, close the movies, tho some of us might 
well curtail our expenditures on them. The motion pic- 
ture theater, since it can be run by women and non- 
combatants and gives enjoyment to large numbers at 
small cost, is especially adapted for wartime. But if we 
should all take the temperance pledge for the war we 
should save enough money, directly or indirectly, to 
keep up our new army and navy. 

In our expenditures on pleasures as on anything else 
we should simply see to it that we do not get cheated, 
that all our pastimes are worth what we pay for them 
in time, money and vitality, in short, that they are 
recreations and not dissipations. In particular, we 
should avoid imported luxuries, for in the scarcity of 
shipping, every pound of these consumed means one 
pound less of food for the famished people of Europe. 
The British Government has prohibited the importa- 
tion of luxuries altogether and we have the same rea. 
son tho not the same need for it. 

Above all, what each one of us should do is to keep 
a level head. We are, it must be acknowledged, an ex- 
citable people, liable to stampedes. We have not, as 
some say, been stampeded into the war. We have been 
slow to make up our minds. We have listened to the 
arguments on both sides. We know what a horrible 
thing war is. We have gone into it with open eyes and 
a determined spirit. But this is a long-winded war. It 
takes cool courage and common sense. We must think 
straight if we are to shoot straight. We must do what 
is for some of us the hardest thing in the world to do, 
keep calm in the midst of alarms and not allow our eyes 
to be blinded by passion. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


























The War Department 


War Plans 
Mapped Out organization system 
which, if carried into effect, would 
place the United States in the front 
rank of military powers. The first step 
will be the expansion of the regular 
army to full war strength and the 
drafting into federal service of the en- 
tire National Guard for the duration 
of the war. An additional force of half 
a million will then be raised as soon as 
possible, giving a total effective force 
of practically a million men. This force 
will be increased while the war lasts 
by successive increments of about half 
a million each. In order to raise the 
required armies the Government will 
resort to a “selective draft” of men be- 
tween nineteen and twenty-five years 
of age. The feature of the plan pro- 
viding for compulsory military service 
will no doubt encounter much opposi- 
tion in Congress, but there is little 
question that the President can count 
upon the support of a majority in both 
Houses for any military legislation 
that he may ask. 

The President, in announcing the 
declaration of war by vote of Congress, 
proclaimed restrictions by executive 
order upon any activities of alien ene- 


has prepared an army . 








THE GREAT WAR 


April 2—President Wilson addresses 
Sixty-fifth Congress advising declar- 
ation of war against Germany. 
American steamship “Aztec” sunk. 

April 3—Belgian relief ship “Trevier” 
torpedoed without warning. Ger- 
mans attack Russians on Stokhod 
River. 

April 4—Declaration of war passes 
Senate by 82 to 6. American steam-- 
ship “Missourian” sunk without 
warning near Italy. 

April 5—British and Russians join 
forces in Mesopotamia. British and 
Germans lose a hundred airplanes 
in two days. 

April 6—House passes declaration of 
war by 373 to 50. German vessels 
in American ports seized. 

April 7—Cuba and Panama declare 
their support of United States. Ger- 
man cruiser in Guam blown up. 

April 8—Numerous arrests of sus- 
pected Germans in United States. 
Austria-Hungary breaks off rela- 
tions with United States. 




















mies -resident in the United States 
which might tend to hamper the army 
or navy. In support of the President’s 
proclamation, officials of many states 
and cities issued drastic warnings 
threatening spies and conspirators with 
the terrors of the law. 


The Government is plan- 
PayingforIt ning a bond issue of 

about five billion dollars; 
equal to five times the war indemnity 
exacted from France after the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1871. Two billion dol- 
lars will probably be loaned to the 
Entente Allies. Approximately three 
and one-half billion dollars will be re- 
guired to finance the extraordinary 
expansion of the military and naval 
forces of the United States now pro- 
jected to prosecute’ the war. Of this, 
nearly three billion dollars will be 
needed for the army alone. The forth- 
coming bond issue is to be placed be- 
fore the public in small denominations 
at 3 or 3% per cent interest. This 
will be supplemented by new and in- 
creased federal taxes, but the exact 
nature of the system of taxation to 
be adopted has not as yet been an- 
nounced. 


Another republic has 
—_ — been added to the long 

list of nations allied 
against the monarchies of Central Eu- 
rope. On April 7, President Menocal 
signed a joint resolution passed by the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
declaring war with Germany. In strik- 

















International Film Servwe 


“WARS ARE FOR YOUTH TO WAGE” 


Our first line-of defense must be the guns of the navy manned by crews like this at target practice on one of the United States destroyers 
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THE ATTACK ON THE HINDENBURG LINE 
The Germans withdrew in March from the positions on the Aisne and Somme, which they had 
occupied for more than two years, and established themselves in a new line some twenty miles to 
the west. The French are attacking south of St. Quentin and the British north of this point 





ing contrast with the prolonged de- 
bates and divided vote in the Ameri- 
ean Congress was the action of the 
Cuban Congress, which voted for war 
unanimously and almost without dis- 
cussion. The initiative came from Pres- 
ident Menocal, who addrest a message 
to Congress on April 6 urging that 
Cuba support the action taken by the 
United States because of the many 
ties of gratitude which bound the little 
republic to its larger neighbor. He re- 
ferred also to the danger of German 
submarine warfare to all neutral na- 
tions, Cuba among them, and the neces- 
sity of “revindicating the right to navi- 
gate and engage in commerce freely.” In 
consequence of the declaration of war 
the Cuban Government seized several 
German vessels in Havana harbor. It 
is reported that a small army of Cuban 
volunteers may be organized and sent 
to Europe under American leaders, but, 
whether this is done or not, the action 
of Cuba is important since it closes 
Cuban ports to German ships and en- 
ables the American fleet to use them as 
naval bases. 

The Republic of Panama has prom- 
ised to safeguard the Canal from con- 
spiracies and plots. In the case of Pan- 
ama as in that of Cuba the decisive 
factor determining the attitude of the 
nation was probably the influence and 
example of the United States. Several 
other Latin-American republics are 
hesitating on the verge of war. Popu- 
lar feeling in Brazil is running so 


strongly in favor of the Entente Allies 
that the Government will probably be 
forced to take action against Germany. 
In addition to their sympathy with 
Portugal, France and the United 
States, the Brazilians are stirred by 
the death of several of their fellow- 
countrymen on the torpedoed steamer 
“Parana.” Should Brazil enter the war 
other republics may follow suit. 


It is questionable if 
The Attack = = Quentin actually 

St. Quentin forms part of the so- 
called “Hindenburg line,” where it is 
supposed that the Germans will make 
a stand, but at any rate this ancient 
stronghold is still being defended and 
the British and French are held in 
check until it can be reduced. This, 
however, ought not to take long since 
the British on the north and the 
French on the south have both ad- 
vanced beyond it and now have it more 
than half encircled at a distance of from 
one to three miles. St. Quentin was a 
Roman fortress and has played an im- 
portant part in the wars of France 
ever since. The French defeated the 
English and Spanish here in 1557 and 
here the Prussians defeated the French 
in 1871. 

In order to find out where the new 
German lines are located the Allies are 
sending out flocks of airplanes, and 
there has been more aerial battles than 
ever before in the history of the world. 
The losses, too, have been unprecedent- 


dromes and railways of the enemy. 
Over eight tons of bombs were dropt 
on such points by the British airmen 
on April 5 and 6. 


The revolution 
in Russia and 
the declaration 
of President Wilson declaring war upon 
the Hohenzollerns rather than upon the 
German people would naturally be 
expected to have an influence upon 
German opinion and there is some evi- 
dence that such is the case. Before the 
overthrow of the Czar was generally 
known in Germany Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg appeared unexpect- 
edly in the Prussian Diet and made a 
passionate speech in favor of electoral 
reform, declaring ‘‘a curse on the 
statesman who fails to understand his 
own age or lets slip his opportunity.” 
Later in the Reichstag he exprest doubt 
as to whether such important changes 
ought to be considered in wartime, but 
the Reichstag took up the matter and 
by a vote of 227 to 33 authorized 
a committee to examine constitutional 
questions. The Emperor then made 
public an order to the Chancellor in 
which he definitely pledges reforms 
after the war. The significant passages 
are as follows: 

It falls to you as the responsible Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire and First 
Minister of my Government in Prussia to 
assist in obtaining the fulfilment of the de- 
mands of this hour by right means and at 
the right time, and in this spirit shape our 
political life in order to make room for the 
free and joyful coéperation of all the mem- 
bers of our people. 

In this endeavor, while holding a just 
balance between the people and the mon- 
archy to serve the welfare of the whole, I 
am resolved to begin building up our in- 
ternal political, economic and social life as 
soon as the war situation permits. 

While millions of our fellow countrymen 
are in the field, the conflict of opinions be 
hind the front, which is unavoidable, in 
such a far-reaching change of constitution. 
must be postponed in the highest interests 
of the Fatherland until the time of the 
home-coming of our warriors and when they 
themselves are able to join in the counsel 
and the voting on the progress of the new 
order. 

It is doubtful whether this vague 
promise of unspecified reforms after 
the war will satisfy the popular de- 
mand for immediate and substantial 
concessions from the ruling classes. 

In reply to a statement made by 
the leader of the Socialists in the 
Reichstag that the Socialists in the 
Russian Government would be disposed 
to make peace the Socialist Minister 
of Justice, Mr. Kerenski says that if 
the German people would follow the 
example of the Russians and dethrone 
their emperor it would be easy to make 
peace. This declaration will undoubt- 
edly become known to the German peo- 
ple and may produce startling results. 


Democratic Movement 
in Germany 
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On Monday, April 2, 
The President President Wilson ad- 
Speaks for War ‘Grest the Senate 
and the House of Representatives as- 
sembled in joint session to hear the 
most important American state paper 
since the Civil War. The Independent 
published the full text of the address 
in its issue of April 7. The Presi- 
dent reviewed the history of the recent 
German submarine campaign against 
merchant ships and characterized it as 
“a war against all nations.”’ He pointed 
out that armed neutrality had proved 
to be an inadequate method of meeting 
the submarine menace and requested 
that “the Congress declare the recent 
course of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment to be in fact nothing less 
than war against the Government and 
people of the United States.” He urged 
as practical measures of resistance to 
Germany’s aggressions an alliance with 
the present enemies of Germany, the 
extension of liberal financial credits 
.to the Entente Allies, the raising of 
an army of five hundred thousand men 
in addition to the standing army and 
the national guard, the introduction 
into our military system of the prin- 
ciple of universal military service and 
the provision of the needed war reve- 
nues so far as possible by taxation 
rather than by borrowing. Then with 
passionate and stirring eloquence the 
President drew a picture of the Gov- 
ernment of modern Germany as the 
one remaining stronghold of autocracy 
opposed to the free nations of all the 
world, including a regenerated Russia 
now “a fit partner for a league of 
honor.” 

The press of the country received 
the President’s communication with 
almost unanimous approval and even 
periodicals printed in the German lan- 
guage hardly ventured a word of criti- 
cism. It is not too much to say that on 
no previous occasion did President 
Wilson find such general support and 
so little opposition. The press of Latin 
American countries was more divided 
in sentiment. In Brazil and in other 
republics which were more or less pro- 
Ally in attitude the President’s speech 
was greeted with a chorus of approval, 
but some newspapers in Argentina and 
elsewhere pointed out that the entry 
of the United States into a European 
war made the position of the remaining 
neutral nations less secure than ever 
and portended the passing of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine or perhaps a dangerous 
increase in the military power of the 
United States. Only in Mexico, how- 
ever, was there any danger that the 
action of the United States would pro- 
voke an anti-American movement. 


By a vote of eighty- 
two to six the United 
States Senate has 
agreed to the joint resolution recog- 
nizing the existence of a state of war 
with Germany and authorizing the 
President to use the entire military and 
naval forces of the country to prose- 
cute the war. The decision came on 
Wednesday night after a full day’s 
debate. Originally the debate had been 


The Decision of 
the Senate 





planned for Tuesday, April 3, but the 
purpose of the majority was frustrated 
by the individual objection of Senator 
La Follette of Wisconsin, who had 
been the leader of the filibuster 
against the armed neutrality bill in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress and who once 
more took upon himself the command 
of the pacifist minority in the Senate. 
On the next day the Senate again con- 
vened with. the war resolution in its 
place on the calendar as the sole busi- 
ness for the day, determined to remain 
in continuous session until debate was 
exhausted and a vote was reached. 

Few of the friends of the resolution 
made long speeches, since it was to 
their interest to get the vote recorded 
without undue delay. Senator Lodge 
was the chief spokesman of the ma- 
jority and his speech was devoted 
rather to emphasizing the necessity of 
conducting the war with vigor than to 
2 justification of our entrance into it. 
He advocated especially the seizure of 
German ships now in American ports. 
Senator Williams of Mississippi an- 
swered Senator La Follette in one of 
the most vigorous speeches of the 
whole debate. Several other Senators, 
including some who have been associ- 
ated with the pacifist group on previous 
occasions, justified their votes for war. 
But the greater part of the time was 
occupied by anti-war speeches. Not 
all of these were by the six who voted 
against the resolution; Senator Mc- 
Cumber, for example, attempted to 
secure an amendment which would de- 
lay the actual beginning of war until 
the next “overt act’ occurred, but 
when his amendment failed he did not 
oppose the declaration of war. Sena- 
tor Kirby and Senator Cummins stated 
that they were still unconvinced of 
the necessity for war but that they 
would not venture to oppose the evi- 
dent will of the majority at such a 
critical time. 


The impenitent six who held out to 
the last were La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Gronna of North Dakota, and Norris 
of Nebraska, Republicans; Stone of 
Missouri, Vardaman of Mississippi, and 
Lane of Oregon, Democrats. Senator 
La Follette and Senator Norris made 
particularly violent attacks upon the 
war propaganda which, in their opin- 
ion, was largely manufactured by the 
financial interests of the country to 
safeguard their European loans. La 
Follette surprized the Senate by de- 
voting a great part of his time to a 
defense of the German Government and 
to a diatribe against Great Britain. He 
insisted that the United States had as 
much reason to go to war against Eng- 
land as it had to fight Germany, and 
declared that if the voice of the coun- 
try could be heard it would be over- 
whelmingly against participation in 
the war. 


The Decision The House of Repre- 
shtin tae sentatives did not get 
an opportunity to vote 
on the’ war resolution until three 
o’clock on the morning of Friday, 
April 6. The debate in the House was 
longer and more spirited than the de- 
bate in the Senate and the vote was 
less one-sided. Fifty Representatives 
opposed thé war with Germany and 
among the number were such promi- 
nent leaders as Representative Kitchin 
of North Carolina, the floor leader of 
the Democratic party in the House, 
and Representative Cooper of Wiscon- 
sin, ranking Republican member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
But the vote of the 373 members of 
the House who approved the war reso- 
lution is sufficient proof that President 
Wilson has behind him the overwhelm- 
ing majority of both parties in Con- 
gress. 
The debate was delayed by the neces- 
sity of organizing the House of Repre- 

















Central News 


SUBMARINES MUST HAVE A “MOTHER SHIP” 


The “Tallahassee” of the U. S. Navy is being used as the supply base of our K type submarines, 
She is a single turret monitor, built in 1899 
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Paul Thompson 


TRYING OUT A MOBILIZATION OF BOY SCOUTS 


Before war with Germany was declared the authorities in New York City decided to test the wartime efficiency of the Boy Scouts by a hurry cal 
at night for mobilization. No one knew what it meant, but nearly every boy reported for orders and faced the camera bravely on the City Hall steps 


sentatives and settling the vext ques- 
tion of party predominance. On Mon- 
day Speaker Champ Clark was re- 
elected by 217 votes to 205. None of 
the independent members supported 
the Republican nominee, Representa- 
tive Mann, and several Republicans 
bolted the choice of the party caucus 
and voted for candidates of their own 
selection. The loss of the Speakership 
carried with it the loss of minor officers 
of the House and the control of the 
important committees and put the 
Democratic party in power for the 
next two years, charged with sole re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of national 
affairs. 

After the task of organization was 
completed, the House devoted its at- 
tention to repassing the principal ap- 
propriation bills which failed to secure 
a final vote in the Senate during the 
Sixty-fourth Congress. The resolution 
for war with Germany was, in the 
meantime, favorably reported by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee with only 
two dissenting votes. On Thursday 
morning general debate began in the 
House of Representatives and con- 
tinued without cessation for seventeen 
hours. No attempt was made to hurry 
a vote and every opponent of war was 
given a chance to present his view of 
the issue. A fzature of the session was 
the large number of brief statements 
by Representatives who wished to put 
their opinions on record without ex- 
ceeding the five minute limit. Party 
lines disappeared entirely, and while 
the number of Republicans among the 
minority who voted against the war 
resolution was larger than the number 
of Democrats this was due entirely to 
the vote of the members from a few 
states where anti-war sentiment is still 
strong. Nine of the eleven Wisconsin 
Representatives, for example, voted 
against entering the war. Among those 
in opposition were the only Socialist 
member, Meyer London of New York, 
and the only woman member, Miss 
Jeanette Rankin of Montana. 


Immediately after Con- 
gress had voted for 
war with Germany 
Federal officials, acting under orders 
from Washington, took possession of 
the German vessels now in American 
harbors and expelled and interned the 
crews. These ships are private property 
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German Ships 
Seized 


of German owners and so not liable to 
confiscation, but they are liable to seiz- 
ure for the use of the Government dur- 
ing the war. It was feared that if the 
ships were left undisturbed the crews 
would wreck them to prevent their utili- 
zation by this country. No resistance 
was encountered and most of the ships 
were found to be in good condition. In 
some instances the engines had been 
injured by the removal of important 
parts. The machinery was also ren- 
dered useless by hacking off the bolt 
heads so as to destroy the holding 
power of the bolts. By drilling out the 
bolts and putting in new ones this 
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THE LADY OF THE HOUSE 


“I want to stand by my country, but I cannot 
vote for war. I vote No’—Miss Rankin’s first 
word in Congress was against the declaration 

of war with Germany 


injury could probably be repaired in 
a few weeks. All of the ships will 
have to be dry docked in order to be 
made seaworthy. 

By far the largest tonnage was sta- 
tioned in the port of New York, where 
several transatlantic liners took refuge 
at the beginning of the Great War; 
the mighty “Vaterland” heading the 
list with over 54,000 tons. From the 
New York ships 1500 officers and men 
were taken to Ellis Island, which was 
fitted up as a temporary internment 
camp.. Six liners were seized in the 
port of Boston. The total present value 
of these ships is rated at more than 
twenty million dollars and their total 
tonnage amounts to 629,000 gross, a 
tonnage that could not be built in 
American shipyards in less than a year. 
Ships were taken over by the authori- 
ties in many American ports, including 
Honolulu, Manila, Baltimore, New Lon- 
don, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, and more than a dozen 
others. , 


The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has 
decided to permit in- 
creased rates on coal and coke re- 
quested by certain lines in-the eastern 
states as part of general advances in 
freight rates. The increased coal rates 
apply particularly between Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia coal fields and 
tidewater. Similar increases have been 
granted for several classes of freight 
in many parts of the country, such as 
a 5 per cent increase on all freight 
moving east and west by rail or ship 
lines over the Great Lakes and a re- 
vision of rates on fruits and vegetables 
from the southern states. These 
changes have alarmed shippers, and 
fourteen national organizations issued 
a call for a general conference of 
commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests to be held in Chicago on April 13 
to protect the interests of the shipping 
public. The case for the railroads is 
the recent advance in operating ex- 
penses due mainly to increased wages 
under the Adamson law. Total operat- 
ing revenues thruout the country in- 
creased by forty million dollars from 
January, 1916, to January, 1917, but 
more than three-fourths of this in- 
crease was offset by increase in op- 
erating expenses, and the revenues of 


Railroad Rate 
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the eastern lines increased less rapidly 
than their expenses. 

The railroads of the United States, 
acting thru the American Railway As- 
sociation have arranged to put at the 
service of the Government all facilities 
which may be needed for national de- 
fense. Committees of railroad officers 
have completed plans for working the 
railroads of the nation as practically 
one system whenever the Government 
may advise them that their service is 
required. The responsibility for details 
of transportation will rest entirely with 
the railroad managers and not, as in 
other countries at war, with public 
officials chosen to superintend the 
work. 


General George W. 
Goethals Gets Goethals of Panama 

New Job Canal fame has been 
selected by Governor Edge of New 
Jersey as advisory engineer on the con- 
struction- of the new fifteen million 
dollar highway system of that state. 
The new highway commission met the 
general at an organization meeting on 
March 30 and later in the day he ad- 
dressed a joint session of the legisla- 
ture. 

In the agreement between General 
Goethals and the state authorities a 
clause was inserted permitting leave 
of absence without salary if the gen- 
eral were called into the federal serv- 
ice by the international crisis. Some 
residents of New Jersey are dissatisfied 
with the state highway project and 
elaim that the road tax statute under 
which it will be carried on is uncon- 
stitutional. The courts may have to 
determine this question. 


A curious witness to 
the universality of the 
Bible is afforded by 
the action of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion in selecting it as the source of 
test sentences in various languages by 
which immigrants may prove their 
ability to read. On investigation the 
immigration officials found that they 
could select test sentences from the 
Bible in more than a hundred lan- 


Bible for 
Literacy Test 
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SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK, REELECTED 


In spite of the close division of votes in the. 


House the Republican candidacy of James R. 

Mann failed to deprive Champ Clark of hig 

fourth term as Speaker of the House of Rep- 

resentatives. He was reélected by a vote of 217 
to 205 


guages and dialects commonly used by 
immigrants to this country. The De- 
partment of Labor points out that in 
every language “the translating was 
done by men whose purpose it was to 
put the Bible into such simple and 
idiomatic expressions . . as would 
make it possible for the common peo- 
ple of foreign countries to grasp the 
meaning readily and thoroly.” The 
new immigration law, which includes 
the literacy test, becomes effective on 
the first of May and has caused an 
increased immigration from certain 
countries, particularly Portugal, in 
order to take advantage of the remain- 
ing weeks before the law comes into 
operation. 
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It seems from the inadequate 
U-Boat data available that the de- ‘ 
Victims 


struction of shipping by the 
German submarines was greater in the 
month of March than in the month of 
February. It was evidently much 
greater in the latter half of March 
than in the former. The British Ad- 
miralty reports British merchant ves- 
sels sunk by mines or submarines 
during the five weeks ending April 1 
as 164. Of these 80 were of 1600 tons 
or over. The Norwegian Government 
reports the loss of 41 Norwegian ves- 
sels of 63,084 gross tonnage in Febru- 
ary and 64 vessels of 103,238 tonnage 
in March. The Norwegian losses also 
include 14 persons killed and 22 miss- 
ing in February and 46 persons killed 
and 100 missing in March. No general 
reports are made by France, Belgium 
and other countries, but the total 
losses must be considerably more than 


‘the 189 vessels of all flags known to 


have been sunk in February. 

The first of the armed American 
merchantmen to fall victim to the 
U-boat was the “Aztec,” which was 
torpedoed off the coast of France near 
Brest at nine o’clock on the evening of 
April 1. She was carrying foodstuffs 
and other supplies valued at more than 
half a million dollars. She was armed 
with two five-inch guns; one forward 
and one aft, manned by a gun crew 
of twelve American bluejackets from 
the naval yacht “Dolphin” in charge 
of Lieutenant Gresham. In the ship’s 
crew of 39 there were 17 Americans. 
All of the gun crew are reported saved. 

Two more Belgian relief steamships 
loaded with food from America have 
been sunk. The first, the ‘“Trevier,” 
was torpedoed without warning and 
twenty-seven of the crew wounded, 
some of them by gunfire while getting 
into the boats. The other, the ‘“Fel- 
stein,” was sunk by a mine while ap- 
proaching Rotterdam. 

The British transport “Canadian,” 
carrying 1200 horses from Boston to 
Liverpool, was sunk without warning 
off the Skelligs. There were 56 Ameri- 
cans on board but all were saved. 
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THE SWIFTEST OF OUR FLEET 


Forty-two miles an hour is the speed of this new submarine chaser. It cut thru the water so fast in its tests outside New York harbor that one 
of our aeroplanes took it for a submarine just submerging and gave chase 
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The Provisional Govern- 
ment is declaring new 
and radical reforms 
daily, yet there is no reason to thinx 
that it is going too fast, for it appears 
to be supported by all classes of people 
and the army. The death penalty has 
been abolished. Woman suffrage has 
been established. All laws limiting the 
rights of Russian citizens because of 
their religious beliefs have been re- 
pealed. The restrictions imposed upon 
the Jews have been removed. The Poles 
have been promised freedom to deter- 
mine their own form of government. 
The proclamation to the Poles de- 
nounces the attempt of the Central 
Powers to induce them to fight on that 
side and says: 

They wished at this price to buy the 
blood of a race which never fought for 
the maintenance of depotism. Nor will the 
Polish army go into battle now for the 
cause of the oppression of liberty and 
the dismemberment of its country under the 
leadership of its hereditary enemy. 

Tolish brothers, for you also the hour 
of great decisions has struck. Free Russia 
colls you to her ranks in the fight for the 
liberty of the people. 

Bound to Russia by a free military 
union, adds the proclamation, the Polish 
state will be a solid rampart against the 
pressure of the Central Powers against the 
Slav nation. 

May the ancient appeal of the glorious 
precursors of your liberation be preached 
with new and irresistible strength. For- 
ward, side by side and hand in hand for 
the fight. 

The martyrs of the revolution, 180 
in number, were given a state funeral 
in Petrograd and buried together in 
the Field of Mars. The procession was 
composed of soldiers and well organized 
brigades of peasants, workingmen, col- 
lege girls, servants and other civilians 
of all sorts. As each coffin, draped in 
the red flag, was lowered into the grave 
the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
where the officials and courtiers of the 
old regime are now confined, fired sa- 
lutes from its big guns. 

There is no sign yet of a general 


Liberalizing 
Russia 
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A DEPARTMENT STORE UNIT 
The Red Cross is only one phase of the war 
work that busy women are learning “after 
hours.” One New York store has a corps of 
girls drilling in semaphore and wig-wag sig- 
naling. Cooking and home nursing give im- 
portant training, too 


German offensive against Russia, but 
an attack was made against the Rus- 
sian lines on Stokhod River, northeast 
of Kovel. By heavy artillery fire and 
thirteen successive waves of poisonous 
gas, the Germans succeeded in taking 
the Russian trenches. 


The Russian 
forces which 
came down from 
the Caspian Sea and the British forces 
which came up from the Persian Gulf 
have come into contact. The Russians 
reached Khanikin on the Persian bor- 
der just about the time the British 
reached Bagdad and both parties sent 
out cavalry to break a way thru the 


British and Russians 
Join in Turkey 


eighty miles of enemy country sepa- 
rating these two cities. The two ex- 
peditions met probably near Kizil 
Robat, the last Turkish town on the 
road leading from Bagdad to Kerman- 
shah. 

This conjunction of forces means that 
any Turkish troops remaining in Persia 
are completely cut off from their coun- 
try for the Russo-British line now ex- 
tends unbroken between the Caspian 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, a distance 
of some five hundred miles. The Rus- 
sians have control of the northern part 
of Persia and the British of the south- 
ern part in accordance with the 
“spheres of influence” delineated in the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of 1907. Probably 
we may regard the partition of Persia 
on these lines as permanent, for it is 
not likely that either Russia or Great 
Britain will ever relinquish control of 
the territory they now occupy. 

The Russian armies in eastern Tur- 
key have hitherto been impeded by the 
fact that all their supplies had to be 
transported from the Caucasus over 
several hundred miles of mountainous 
country without railroads. Since Russia 
has been short of supplies of all sorts 
it is no wonder that the Grand Duke 
Nicholas has not been able to make 
more rapid headway in the conquest of 
Armenia. But now the Russians in this 
field can receive abundant supplies 
from the outside world all the way by 
water up the Tigris to the very front. 
General Maude continues his pursuit 
of the disorganized Turkish forces and 
the British troops have now gone up 
the Tigris some forty miles beyond 
Bagdad and have also _ established 
themselves on the Euphrates, west of 
Bagdad. 

The Palestine campaign is going as 
well as the Mesopotamian. In the battle 
of Gaza the British captured 950 pris- 
oners and inflicted 8000 casualties on 
the enemy. The total killed on the Brit- 
ish side was less than 400. 
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A NEW LIGHT 
THE FIRST WORD ON WAR 
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THE DEATH GRAPPLE 
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“NO INVENTION HAS MORE PROFOUNDLY MODIFIED THE ART OF WAR THAN THE MACHINE GUN” 


MAKING READY THE ARMY 


HE War Department, like every 


other branch of the Government, 

is busy with preparation. Our 

every effort is being devoted to 
putting our national strength into a 
state of efficiency. All that may be said 
now of the War Department is that it 
is pressing ahead all purchases that 
will be needed to equip an army. 

I am having all bills which were in- 
troduced in the last Congress with the 
approval of the War Department, and 
which failed of enactment, collected for 
reconsolidation, so that when Congress 
is ready we will have a complete bud- 
get of legislation for submission. The 
people may rest satisfied that the War 
Department will have all legislation 
that the needs of the situation demand 
ready for presentation. 

During the time that Congress has 
not been in session, we have made all 
necessary and possible arrangements 
’ with regard to supplies. Contracts cov- 
ering ordinary supplies have been let 
in an expansible form to cover any 
emergency that might arise. 

With regard to ordnance, conditions 
are somewhat different. There we are 
dealing with manufacturing operations 
covering a very long period of time and 
affecting very large sums of money. We 
are prepared, however, to let very large 
contracts. Of the well-established types 
of ordnance there is scarcely any arm 
of which we have as many_as the War 
Department has, from time to time, 
been recommending as necessary. Many 
new and larger types have been re- 
cently approved, and a number of them 
are now under process of manufacture 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company. I can- 
not discuss sizes, but I will say that 


BY NEWTON D. BAKER 


SECRETARY OF WAR 


the department has anticipated Con- 
gress to the extent of entering upon a 
new heavy ordnance problem. 

Perhaps no invention has more pro- 
foundly modified the art of war than 
the machine gun. In the European war 
this arm has been brought into very 
great prominence, altho it had, how- 
ever, been developed to a serviceable 
state at the time of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. From time to time tests have 
been made by the War Department to 
determine the relative serviceableness 
and efficiency of various machine guns. 
These tests have been attended by con- 
siderable controversy and the claims of 
different types of machine guns have 
been urged upon the public attention by 
widespread newspaper attention. A 
board was therefore created, after a 
congressional appropriation of $12,000,- 
000 for machine guns, made up in part 
of officers and in part civilians, all of 
whom were selected so as to avoid any 
suggestion of prejudice on their part 
growing out of previous controversies 
and tests. A preliminary report has 
been made by this board, selecting the 
Vickers-Maxim type for heavy machine 
guns, recommending the purchase of a 
large supply of them, and fixing a date 
in May at which time tests to determine 
the relative excellence of various types 
of light machine guns are to be made. 

The nature of military operations 
plainly dictates that our army should 
be supplied in some proportion with 
guns of a heavy and of a light type for 
defensive operations. From fixed points 
the heavier type is doubtless the more 
reliable, but in rapid charging and field 
operations and in aeroplane work the 
mobility of the arm is an important 


consideration. It is, therefore, highly 
important that the army should be sup- 
plied with an adequate number of both 
types of arm. The recommendations of 
the board already made recognize the 
wisdom of this course, and its conclu- 
sions when finally reached will no doubt 
be accepted as authoritative, altho this 
is the field of most rapid advance in 
the perfection of arms, and the depart- 
ment will welcome each improvement 
and seek to avail itself of the progress 
made so that our equipment can be of 
the most modern and effective kind. 

Rifle factories, which could easily 
change their mode of manufacture so 
as to be suitable for our guns, are 
available in connection with any re- 
quired supply for actual use and wast- 
age. The country is in a better position 
to get an adequate supply than it has 
ever been in its history. Of course, the 
coordination of all the private indus- 
trial plants in the country is a matter 
for the Council for National Defense 
and not for the individual departments. 

Needless to say, at a time like this 
the dissemination of news pertaining to 
the military branch must, to some ex- 
tent, be curtailed, but this is being 
done with as little inconvenience to the 
press as possible. The Navy Depart- 
ment entered into an arrangement with 
the newspapers which, in effect, caused 
the press to accept as a voluntary obli- 
gation, in the absence of any statute on 
the subject, certain definitions of per- 
missible or desirable news. I am certain 
that the desire of the War Department 
is to aid the press to get all military 
information consistent with the inter- 
ests of the Government. 

Washington, D. C. 
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LORD ABERDEEN 


BROTHERS IN ARMS 


A MESSAGE FROM THE MARQUESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR 


FORMER GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA AND FORMER LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND 


The following message to the American people from the former Governor-General of Canada and Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 








land, written in response to our invitation, expresses with gratifying warmth the full measure of appreciation with which the 
British people extend their welcome to us as we enter the Great War. Lord and Lady Aberdeen are in this country on behalf 


of urgentl 


needed philanthropic and social work in Ireland (especially on behalf of young children), the very ewistence of which 


had been jeopardized thru the inevitable effects of the war. They have also rendered an admirable service, both to their own nation 
and to ours, in stimulating the growth of understanding and sympathy between the two peoples —TuE Epiror. 


son will take its place among the memorable utter- 

ances that are permanently recorded in the history 

of the world. And among the many features and 
phases which make this great message valuable, not only 
to the people of this country, but to other nations, is its 
impressive recognition of the far-reaching solemnity of the 
decision which has been arrived at. 

Patriotic fervor is good, but it should not be allowed to 
interfere with a profound realization of the tremendous 
responsibility of a resort to the arbitrament of war, justi- 
fiable only after every other resource has been tried, for 
the vindication of injured rights. 

As to the effect of the announcement upon the Allies, it 
will be and already is acclaimed with thankfulness and 
rejoicing. 

They have known all along that the great majority of the 
people of the United States have been with them in heart- 
felt and convinced good-will; and they have observed, and 
deeply appreciated, the practical tokens of this sentiment 
which have ceaselessly flowed toward them. But now they 
will have the people of this country not only as companions in 
sympathy, but also brothers in arms. And this active and 
literal fellowship in the strengthening of democratic free- 
dom and international friendship will exercize a profound 
mutual influence, not only during the remaining period of 
the war, but, it may safely be predicted, for all time to 
come. 
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LJ NDOUBTEDLY the noble address of President Wil- 


But all this would not give ground for such deep satisfac- 
tion if the Allies were engaged in a war of aggression, or 
even, primarily, of physical defense (tho this element is, of 
course, included) ; but the present mighty effort is, in very 
truth, of the nature of a crusade. 

Surely this is the just and deserved designation—a cru- 
sade against the dark and sinister force which has profaned 
the sanctuary of honor. 

We have in view not only the pitiless work of the sub- 
marine campaign, for we cannot and must not dismiss from 
our minds the fact that the German military government 
has been solemnly arraigned at the bar of the civilized 
world concerning the authenticated evidence at various 
places in Belgium and France (without any conceivable 
extenuation on the plea of military necessity), of the out- 
raging of innocence and virtue. And so far as can be ascer- 
tained, there has been no serious attempt to discover and to 
punish the perpetrators of this dreadful crime. 

The system under which these horrors have developed is 
that by which the German people have been enthralled; but 
now, surely, their emancipation is at hand. There may, and, 
alas, it seems that there must, yet be tribulation; but it will 
be a tribulation to which the historian will be able retro- 
spectively to apply the ancient and divinely uttered predic- 
tion and exhortation: 

“And when these things begin to come to pass, then look 
up, and lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth 
nigh.” 




















BACK OF THE BRAWN, THE BRAIN 


BY FRANK A. SCOTT 


/ 


CHAIRMAN OF THE MUNITIONS STANDARDS BOARD 


‘¢w N America,” says H. P. Davidson, 
of the J. P. Mogan Company, 
which has handled the purchase of 
British munitions here, “the manu- 

facturers on the whole who have made 

munitions for the British Government 
have lost money.” 

Why? 

For one thing because of the lack 
of standardization. That meant rejec- 
tions, loss of time, loss of labor, con- 
fusion, uncertainty, waste. 

Standardization, every manufacturer 
knows, is one of the essentials of quick 
production. There are manufacturers 
who have doubled, even trebled the 
production of their plants by methods 
of standardization. The American com- 
pany that built 550 submarine chasers 
for the British Navy in just 550 days 
was able to do so because every article 
used in those boats was standardized. 

Those familiar with the early days 
of the production of munitions for the 
allied governments in the present war 
know that in some instances concerns, 
for lack of proper specifications, had 
to turn out their product from sam- 
ples and without drawings. The estab- 
lishment of correct blue prints and 
specifications to make such a condition 
impossible in the United States is one 
reason for the Munitions Standards 
Board which has just been created by 
the Secretary of War by authority of 
the Army Appropriations Act of Au- 
gust 29, 1916. The men who form 
this committee have learned a great 
many things about the production of 
munitions and special equipment from 
having been interested in their manu- 
facture since the beginning of the war 
in Europe. They are especially quali- 
fied to establish such fundamentally 
vital things as correct specifications 
and drawings for immediate use, be- 
cause they have been actively engaged, 
in their respective fields, in the super- 
vision of such work. The men who 
make up the Munitions Standards Board 
are: Frank A. Scott, manufacturer of 
automatic machinery and optical in- 


struments; W. H. Vandervoort, builder 
of special machine tools; E. A. Deeds, 
owner of engineering laboratories; 
Frank Pratt, manufacturer of electric 
products; Samuel Vauclain, maker of 
locomotives, rifles, munitions; John E. 
Otterson, manufacturer of rifles. 

The nomination of this excellent 
group of Americans, who are all serv- 
ing without any compensation, comes 
in great measure, of course, from the 
growing realization, even on the part 
of the layman, that war is now a busi- 
ness proposition and that battles are 
won not only by fighting men but by 
fighting industries. As Howard Coffin 
has said, ‘In modern warfare the blood 
of the soldiers must be mingled three 
parts with the sweat of the man in the 
mills.’”’ There is coming the realization 
that preparedness is no longer a glo- 
rious melodramatic thing of vast 
bodies of uniformed men and waving 
flags, but rather an organization and 
coérdination of the sources from which 
these things spring. 


O go from the abstract to the con- 
T exete, it has been said by qualified 

authorities that if we can measure 
an article, we can make it. To 
meet the demand of the present 
age we must have progressive manu- 
facturing where each man has only a 
small part of the work, and that part 
must be done by an ordinary work- 
man. All this calls for a more definite 
method of measurement than that for- 
merly used. In other days we wanted 
only one piece, now we want thousands 
of pieces all alike—each one an exact 
duplicate of the other. If organization 
is carried out along this line in all nec- 
essary channels, we can start a large 
number of factories making war mate- 
rials that will be one hundred per cent 
good, at the same time standardizing 
the cost of production. Improperly de- 
signed gages with improper tolerance 
have cost the manufacturers in this 
country, as well as the Allies, many 
millions of dollars. 


The Government should have, first 
of all, its blue prints prepared with the 
proper tolerance perfected by tests 
and careful practise. The sequence 
of operations and the time taken to 
do the work should also be perfected 
and put in printed form with the nec- 
essary cuts showing the set up, as well 
as the best way to handle the work, 
both in operation and gaging of 
same. This would enable all factories 
to standardize their productions. 

The Munitions Standards Board is, 
of course, fully aware how efficiently 
the technical work of the government 
bureaus has been and is performed. 
On this side probably the chief service 
which the Board can render to the 
Government is to suggest ways and 
means of adapting peace time stand- 
ards to war time conditions. 

Also, thru the activities of the 
Board, there may be drawn into the 
military departments of the Govern- 
ment the experience which has been 
developed thru two and one-half years 
of making war materials for foreign 
governments. Previous to the creation 
of this Board there seemed to be no 
duly constituted channel thru which 
this could be brought about. This is 
particularly true since war has ceased 
to be a profession to the successful 
conduct of which military men alone 
are called. Modern war enlists every 
science, industry and special knowl- 
edge of the nation. 

It should be borne strongly in mind 
that the work of the Board is as vital 
for peace as for war. It is essential 
that manufacturers should have such 
information as will enable them to fit 
themselves for proper production in 
an emergency—and proper production 
means quantity production. 

In many ways the work stretching 
before the Munitions Standards Board 
is of great, immediate and potential 
value to the people, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and to the 
maintenance of their armed forces. 

Washington, D. C. 
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ONE OF THE BIG 





GUNS THAT GUARD OUR COAST 
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CARTOON COMMENT 


AS WE GO TO WAR 
































































congratulates 


“And I always thought until now 
it was a man!” London Opinion 


“Awakening.” “First Aid” (at 
the right) drawn by Rollin Kirby 
for the New York World points 
out the action that must follow 
our awakening. And it’s “Not 
Bomb Proof,” says Nelson Hard- 











Uncle Sam's 
















ing, in the Brooklyn Vurly Eagle, 
as he pictures Uncle Sam (below) 
relying on dollar defense. Ding, 
in New York Tribune (above), re- 
bukes our unreadiness in “Putting 
the Cart Before the Horse.” But 
the New York World suggests 
that we have a fair-sized navy 
“Waiting for Orders.” 


























HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


AUTHOR OF “A WARTIME MIRACLE AT EDDYSTONE” 


ASHINGTON—the city of the 
nation as business-man em- 
ployer, therefore often called 


the unpatriotic city—became 
on Monday night, the 2nd of April, the 
Imperial City, to which, as to a shrine, 
will come pilgrims from all our eleven 
allies—perhaps, some time, from all 
the nations of this earth. 

In Washington there never was a 
night like that Monday night. 

On Capitol Hill, in the House—a 
small chamber all inadequate for events 
so vast as those impending—were 
gathered the Congressmen; the Sena- 
tors, even La Follette, arrogant, wil- 
ful; Stone, evasive; long-haired Var- 
daman and the rest of the twelve “wil- 
ful few.” There on the floor, too, taking 
advantage of an ancient privilege, 
were representatives of some of our 
allies—vivacious Jusserand of France, 
phlegmatic Sir Cecil Spring-Rice; the 
Belgian Minister; Senor Calderon, the 
Bolivian Minister; others from South 
America, and at the last, arriving in 
time to hear mention of his country, 
Ignacio Bonillas, the newly named 
Mexican Ambassador. In the room, too, 
were the judges of the Supreme Court 
and the members of the Cabinet. All 
were anticipating the President and 
his decision for war. 

War was in the air, within the Cap- 
itol and in the great crowd controlled 
by the cavalry outside, yet by all the 
signs that tell of what is in the hearts 
of men and women 

“God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world.” 

There never was an evening so beau- 
tiful. The breezes from afar came and 
met and breathed their benediction. 
The sky was so majestically clear that 
the very clouds seemed nearer. A star 
—just one, as if the heavens had shut 
up their luster that the Capitol might 
shine the more—hung bright in the 
west. The elms all about the Capitol 
had leafed a little. The grass had 
turned green. There were yellow bushes 
blooming all about the twin fountains 
where the thousands waited. Yet there 
was war in the air!—the horses of the 
cavalry champed and waited impatient- 
ly for it! 

Up aloft, for the second time only, 
the Capitol dome was bathed with 
beautiful light that seemed to exalt it 
somehow—seemed to lift it higher 
toward the sky; yet higher still, in the 
little cloistered tabernacle at its high- 
est point glowed the brightest light of 
all, guarded by statue and flag above 
it, guarded by four flags about it— 
pointing to north and to south and to 
east and to west. Then, at last, three 
automobiles streaked swiftly across the 
Plaza before the long line of cavalry 
standing at attention and darted under 
the steps to the House. 

It is hard to analyze the strange 
spell of this President who has taken 
his place with the great men of all 
the world. 





He speaks skilfully—ever since he 
was a boy, and in Princeton particu- 
larly, he has studied zealously to learn 
to speak well; yet he never “orates.” 
He is direct and expeditious,—a lithe, 
alert and busy-appearing man; yet al- 
ways somehow he seems aloof. The 
great crowd hesitated thus this fateful 
night after his arrival to cheer him, 
but at the last only two persons in all 
that vast assemblage were not cheering. 
They were two women in the Executive 
Gallery: Mrs. Wilson and the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, Margaret. Very silent- 
ly they watched the grave, pale figure 
at the desk of the House clerk below as 
he enunciated in low, resonant tones the 
words of a nation’s masterpiece. When 
many other women were crying out 
passionate cheers that could not be re- 
strained at all, these two were silent, 
hardly smiling. He had left the cham- 
ber when he had finished his address 
—with shoulders bowed and hands out- 
stretched to the scores who pressed for- 
ward—before they stirred. And then 
the Senators—“the wilful few” like the 
rest of them—filed back to the Senate 
Chamber to set about the business of 
giving birth and being to the resolu- 
tion — the Flood-Martin Resolution— 
that is to be a declaration of war. And 
at last, when the House had adjourned, 
when the autos were humming and the 
cavalry, wheeling, had trotted in the 
direction where, away from the salvos 
of the thousands, had gone the Presi- 
dent with his two motorcycle men, like 
shadows, beside his car, and a car full 
of secret service men behind them, peo- 
ple poured across the open space, up to 
the galleries, into this place now inter- 
national. 


T seems strangely inadequate—this 

place where history had been made. It 

seems more and more inadequate to 
those who sit in its galleries day after 
day handling, habitually, vital things. 
When one considers a little it seems 
that this rather small room, by all the 
laws of consequence and proportion, 
should be a vast room—many hundreds 
of rooms in one. Was it not a touch- 
stone, this Monday night, for all the 
allied nations and for all posterity? 
They met in spirit there, with the spirit 
of the President. For the President 
came so swiftly, spoke so wonderfully, 
he became here as he has become to 
the nation—a spirit calling us to give 
and give. 

Perhaps that is why this room seems 
inadequate—it is somehow too small for 
ideals so large! Perhaps that is why— 
because we turn from material to spir- 
itual things and are grateful; why, in 
spite of all the spoliation of material 
things—we revere the Presidents, the 
war Presidents, who invoked in us ef- 
forts toward higher ideals that were 
for us undiscovered. Perhaps that is 
why we honor so highly the Presidents 
who have led us to war! 

Somehow President 


Wilson lends 


himself to the picture of a spirit lead- 
ing a nation out of bondage. Physically, 
he seems to us here, as already to the 
rest of the nation, hardly more actual 
than Lincoln. For his is spiritual rather 
than physical or personal strength. 
Physically he is so quick, so direct, so 
expeditious; spiritually, mentally, he is 
so pervading, so powerful, with mental 
reach so comprehensive, that people, 
even the callous ones here who see him 
near and often, have come somehow al- 
most to deify him. I have heard him 
since Monday called often the God-man. 
He awes. Mr. Roosevelt inspires! Mr. 
Taft, with his smiles, approves! 


HE House cheered him—gave him 

a greeting such as no President 

ever got there; then, at last, after 
three minutes of resounding enthusiasm 
with the galleries standing, Speaker 
Clark brought down his gavel and the 
President began in a voice hardly above 
a conversational tone—a voice neverthe- 
less that carried perfectly to the fur- 
thest corner of that hushed assem- 
blage—hushed till the President said 
that the country would not choose the 
path of submission and suffer “the most 
sacred rights of the nation and of the 
people to be ignored or violated.” Then 
an unusual thing happened, something 
more unusual, even, than the fact that 
the dignified Senate, with its old men 
and its crippled men, was about to haul 
out and wave little flags! Down in the 
front was Chief Justice White, his face 
intent, his great frame tingling as he 
sat there alert, following every word 
of the President, following every word 
until the sentence mentioned above was 
uttered, and then his great hands 
struck in applause, his colleagues 
joined with him, in that small chamber 
the whole world seemed suddenly to be 
expressing its applause—the whole 
world save the two women in the Ex- 
ecutive Gallery, one or two members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, who were puz- 
zled perhaps about propriety, and the 
“wilful men” from the Senate, tho 
even a few of them deserted their su- 
pernal ideals of being Christians con- 
quered and jumped upon and _ sub- 
marined and sunk. But La Follette 
stood with his arms across his chest 
and his head sunk forward—like a 
pouting Delilah—and neither Cummins 
nor Stone showed any enthusiasm at 
all. Stone was sitting in the second row, 
resting his head on his hands, listen- 
ing with a grim face. Only once was 
anything coming out of these of the 
“wilful men.” Near the close of the 
President’s address, when the President 
said, “It is a fearful thing to lead this 
great people into war,” Senator La Fol- 
lette cleared his throat twice. It is be- 
coming clear, it is becoming increasing- 
ly clearer that he cannot be a Senator 
long. He spoils the picture-here some- 
how; he is discordant spiritually, with 
mind and manner according ill. La 
Follette, one can easily imagine, is sin- 
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cere; Stone, one as easily imagines, is 
insincere. 

Two days went by. These two are in 
the Senate this Wednesday, the 4th of 
April—the month in which three times 
we have declared war on a foreign 
power. And now there is another mem- 
orable scene. 


MAGINE the Senate, with its gal- 

leries full, the walls around the floor 

lined with secretaries and others, 
among them .the Congresswoman, for 
the House has convened until the mor- 
row. Seceretary McAdoo comes, goes. 
Representative Longworth, bald, going 
a more certain pace than of yore, comes, 
rests in the back row, goes. Borah, with 
kindly face always full of play, moves 
about. Lodge, now as always for the 
innocents of the Senate an older Meph- 
istopheles, in the second to last row; 
and there, near the center, at the foot 
of the aisle, La Follette, the Great Ob- 
jurgator—short, stocky, with great 
shoulders, a great head with a shock of 
bristling hair backthrown from a brow 
full and flushed. He is there on the 
carpet !—as we shall see—striking hard 
with his fists closed hard, speaking 
hoarsely, resting against a desk now 
and then, and, then resuming the 
speech in which he had already referred 
to the President as a man of “wilful 
disposition” dominating the Congress. 
He cries out in behalf of fairness for 
minorities—fairness from the press, 
from everyone, at a time of all times 
like this. 

“A member of Parliament visiting 
America,” he says, “notes that the 
United States in time of peace is less 
fair to minorities than is England in 
time of war. We in America shall lose 
our democracy when we cease to listen 
to minorities. For a minority of one 
party may be the majority of a later 
party, because this minority really rep- 
resents the will of the people. David 
Lloyd George himself was the leader of 
the minority in the House of Commons 
during the Boer War.” 

But the determination of the Senate 
members had already been demonstrat- 
ed. In one speech after another meni- 
bers—Southern ones, Western ones es- 
pecially—had cried for war. One ex- 
claims: “There is no use talking about 
it. War is here!” 

Another takes it up: “No man 
ever tricd for peace as nobly as 
Woodrow Wilson. He has tried diplo- 
macy. He has reasoned. He has expos- 
tulated. He has exhibited patience more 
than any man I have ever known.” And 
another: “Let us not deceive ourselves. 
Liberty is not to survive if it does 
nothing but go around in night cap and 
slippers, looking for comfort.” Then 
come knocks for the philosophy of non- 
resistance, and more of the philosophy 
of war. 

So the Senator from Wisconsin is 
speaking against tremendous odds— 
hoarsely, desperately crying out for 
peace, denouncing England and the 
Allies, speaking now and then directly 
for pro-Germans, denouncing all the 
long manipulation of things by the Ad- 
ministration, crying out that the gist 





of all the submarine trouble is the as- 
sertion that we did not protest Eng- 
land’s sowing of the North Sea with 
mines. “If you think you can escape the 
consequences of that act, you fellow 
Senators, you may do it thru a ruthless 
majority, but you will have covered 
this Administration with shame and the 
history of the country with shame.” 

“We have been actively aiding—actu- 
ally, morally,” he went on, “to starve 
the civil population of Germany!” 

There are objections, remonstrances, 
doubt. He seems to establish his argu- 
ments a little with some; there are 
some who halt, considering. But a Sen- 
ator who has given his views once is 
ever loath to change them. It would be 
a Senator of courage who would dare. 
They feel uncomfortable, perhaps, rec- 
ollecting that often have they heard 
that what England has accomplished 
by diplomacy, Germany has failed to 
accomplish by the submarines — with 
the result that now we face war! At 
last, with his voice rasping and high, 
the Senator cries out that on the record 
this Congress “dares not to make war!” 
That if it does it will all be due to a 
blunder! 

“La Follette has made a_ great 
speech,” said a man in the Press Gal- 
lery, at last. Perhaps they ask, those 
who have remained in their seats on 
the floor of the Senate, whether over- 
looking war with one country that of- 
fended us, if the facts of the Wiscon- 
sin Senator were correct, is any reason 
why we should not defend ourselves 
against a country that offends us 
more? 

Perhaps those Senators and others 
who have left the chamber are 
saying that the royalty that precipi- 
tated ail the world woe can merit no 
commendation, do no good work in the 
world again! Perhaps there are others, 
sanguine, hopeful men, who say that 
they care naught about what acts of 
friendship Germany in the past has 
done. The future is the thing! 


ND then Senator Williams, one- 
A time leader of a minority in the 
House, took the floor. His sharp, 
critical, grandfatherly glance met that 
of the Objurgator as La Follette left 
the floor before the storm bound to 
break on the head of a man who seemed 
like one apart. 
And then—from the reproving, lov- 
able grandfather: 
“TI have heard a speech pro-German. 
I have heard a speech pro-Goth, pro- 
Vandal, anti-President, anti-American 
people! I have heard his criticism of the 
Entente Powers. . . . I fully expected 
him to defend the invasion of Belgium. 
. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
made a eulogy of the German people— 
not one word has he had for the Amer- 
ican people.” And then sadly: “I loved 
the Senator from Wisconsin, in a way, 
until recently! But he has made a 
speech absolutely worthy of von Hol- 
weg—but one that von Holweg is too 
intelligent to utter even in the German 
Reichstag! . . O God! For a little 
common sense in a wide and desolate 
world! I have lost patience forever 





with any American who spends three 
hours in plaudits of the enemy—the 
common enemy—the enemy of the hu- 
man race, and here in the Senate 
of the United States has not one word 
for the American President, the 
American Congress, the American 
people, who have done nothing but 
suffer one insult and another! ... I 
am getting tired of lies. I am getting 
tired of hearing that this is a Wall 
Street war. That’s a lie. Yes, as one of 
my colleagues here says—it’s a Wall 
Street lie! Wall Street did not sink the 
‘Lusitania’! « wee wee cs 
Then followed glowing assertions of 
loyalty to la belle France, to England. 
Then “You raised your boy to be hon- 
orable, to keep from going to war as 
long as he can with honor. . . . There 
are some things worse than war, some 
things worse than death! One of them 
is living with your worse self all your 
days .’ Senator Stone, just in 
front of him, slinks further down in 
his chair, twisting at his right ear. “It 
burns,” I hear a man behind me saying. 
“He has a bad face—a wicked, a vile 
face!” 


UT the tide has turned and is run- 
Raine more torrential than ever be- 

fore. John Sharp Williams has 
turned the tide—it is swirling past the 
mossy old Senators and the German 
ones in the stream that runs to the 
deepest truth. There is no turning back 
now. 

Senator Husting of Wisconsin speaks 
patriotically. Then Hardwick of Geor- 
gia with “patriotism”; the evening gal- 
leries are filling. Secretary Lansing is 
in the Capitol, Assistant Secretary 
Phillips is in the Diplomatic Gallery, 
Mr. Polk, Dr. Ritter, in the lower left 
hand corner—in the gallery with some 
of those from the Belgian Embassy. 
And the floor itself is crowded. 

Then Cummins of Iowa, skillful, log- 
ical; Pittman, slender, deadly earnest, 
overwhelmed with sentiment—Dr. Rit- 
ter seems to lean forward, marveling 
at it, while Senator Stone settles down 
into his seat further so that his pink 
face is looking at the moon. Then 
James, the bald giant from Kentucky, 
averring that “a tyrant threatens not 
only those across the sea, but us,” then 
speaking for war, speaking with fer- 
vor of the Southerners and sons of 
Southerners. Borah—full of feeling, di- 
rect, speaking with pity of the Germans 
in America who are loyal yet must 
suffer many a hurt in the months to 
come. 

Harding, of Ohio, asserting faith 
in the American press, disavowing 
aught that is said to the effect that this 
is a war by the munitions makers, then 
“It is my impression that it is none of 
our business what kind of a govern- 
ment another people has so long as 
they are content. But much depends 
upon the individuals who govern it. 

. I would prefer this to be a war 
that speaks for the majesty of a people 
of popular government who can finally 
come to the crucial test where we are 
willing to get together and wage a con- 
flict for the maintenance of their rights. 
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and the preservation of the ° 





covenants inherited from our 
fathers not for hu- 
manity’s sake, great as that 
is, but for the honor: of the 
Republic.” 

And Smoot of Utah, tall, 
solemn: “God bless the action 
taken by the Senate this day. 
O Father, preserve our Gov- 
ernment and hasten the day 
when liberty will be enjoyed 
by the peoples of this earth!” 

And then murmurs, dron- 
ings by the reading clerk, 
eleven o’clock and the call of 
the roll. 

By a vote of all but six 
the Senate has declared itself 
for war! 

And now the third act. 

In the Buff and Gold cham- 
ber of the Capitol, where the 
President addrest the world, 
for fourteen hours we have 
debated war till at last one 
pleads “Vote! vote! for soon 
it will be Good Friday and 
there are those who will say 
that this bill is a Calvary.” 

The clock moves on toward 





The Declaration 


of War 


Whereas, The Imperial German Govern- 
ment has committed repeated acts of war 
against the Government and the people of 
the United States of America; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government, which has 
thus been thrust upon the United States, is 
hereby formally declared; and 

That the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to employ the entire 
naval and military forces of the United 
States and the resources of the Government 
to carry on war against the Imperial German 
Government; and to bring the conflict to a 
successful termination all the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


service or specific permission 
has been given by Congress. 
Suddenly a voice announccs 
that another day has come, 
“This is Good Friday, gentle- 
men, the day that Christ died 
on Calvary for the redemption 
of the world. Is this Calvary 
where a nation dies to bring 
peace on earth, good will to 
men?” 

As one o’clock comes around 
there are more calls for a 
vote, tho the calls come less 
often now as the end of all 
these hours of debate draws 
near. 

During all those hours paci- 
fists have had manliness and 
enthusiasm on their side, but 
there has come no one like 
the good man in the quiet 
White House far up the Ave- 
nue to define what it means 
to the world, no one to say 
that this nation must be the 
New Redeemer. 

It is 2:30 now and more 
calls of “Vote! vote!” are 
heard. Speaker Clark has 
come back to the chair. The 











twelve. 











Peaceful Cooper of Wiscon- 
sin began the discussion hours and 
hours ago. Harrison of Mississippi 
cried out against him, demanding war, 
“What have we done that we should 
forget the teachings of our fathers?” 
Others followed him in the same high 
spirit. 

Old Joe Cannon listened intently, and 
then declared: “This situation is God 
given. We must take it as it is. There 
is only one way. I shall vote for this 
resolution.” 

Claude Kitchin of North Carolina, 
the leader of the majority and the mes- 
sage bearer of the President, pleads 
that from sleepless nights thru which 
he has shuddered at the thought of war 
he has come to the conclusion that no 
matter what the cost may be he will 


vote against the resolution to declare 
war. 


The House applauds. 

White haired General Sherwood, the 
oldest man in the House, a hero of the 
Civil War, pleading for peace, stands 
out among the rest. Heflin of Alabama 
assails Kitchin and is himself assailed 
hotly by a little man, Burnett, who 
must be led aside at last by the Ser- 
geant at Arms with his mace, which is 
used now for the first time in the mem- 
ory of many. The cry begins to come 
oftener and oftener, after scores have 
spoken, “Vote! vote!” A few patriots 
more persist in speaking, each for five 
minutes. 

There comes another cry from the 
waiting crowd, “Vote before Good 
Friday!” 

Amendments are offered prohibiting 
the sending abroad of troops unless 
they have specially volunteered for that 


last of the amendments has 
been killed. Every Congress- 
man and the one Congresswoman are 
in their seats. At three o‘clock, as 
the roll call proceeds, the suspense be- 
comes more difficult to bear. At last 
the Clerk calls out “Miss Rankin, 
Miss Rankin.” There is no answer. 
The one woman in blue in the back 
row among the men touches her 
handkerchief to her eyes. There is a 
pause. 

At last the Clerk calls again, “Miss 
Rankin,” and again, “Miss Rankin.” 
Then the woman rises and in a voice 
full of emotion says simply, “I want to 
stand by my country, but I cannot vote 
for war.” ° 

The roll call has at last been com- 
pleted and at fourteen minutes past 
three the vote is announced. 373 to 50. 

War! 

Washington, D. C. 

















Wars are for youth to wage; for youth alone 
Can fling the unsullied ore of his tomorrow 

Into the crucible that flames today; 

Bringing his metal, splendent in the assay, 
To give its heart for lesser gold to borrow, 

And for the giving let the gift atone. 


“WARS ARE FOR YOUTH TO WAGE” 


By Morris Gilbert 





Wars are for youth to wage; not even death 
Can make of war a greater thing than youth, 
So that when it comes walking in the dawn 
Some lad will laugh, rejoicing to be gone 
In witness to the youngest ageless truth 
That honor is more beautiful than breath. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ’17 
INDEPENDENCE HALL, IN PHILADELPHIA, WAS AGAIN THE FOCUS OF THE COUNTRY’S 
TO 


PATRIOTISM WHEN THIS GREAT MASS MEETING GATHERED 
GERMANY 


Central News 


ENDORSE THE DECLARATION OF WAR WITH 











DON'T “MUDDLE THRU” 


HIS war, like every war, is one 
of “don’ts’”; and most of them, 
| I should say, are applicable 
to America. Particularly the 
“‘don’ts” that we have accumulated in 
Great Britain. I take it for granted 
that pretty nearly every detail of our 
successes and our failures in setting 
about this tremendous business of war 
is known to the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and has been diligently col- 
lected, weighed and sifted by the 
American representatives and attachés 
in England. There is more for the 
United States to learn from British 
experience than from the experience 
of any other belligerent. That is not 
because we have been uniformly effi- 
cient in all our enterprizes. It is be- 
cause America today is pretty much 
as Great Britain was in August, 1914, 
a commercial, easy-going country, 
without universal military service, and 
confronted with the task of putting 
itself on a war footing. 

There are, it is true, some not in- 
considerable differences in the respect- 
ive situations of the two countries. 
First, Great Britain, when the war 
broke out, was in a far more advanced 
stage of preparedness than is America 
today. Our fleet, the decisive factor in 
the whole struggle, was as ready as 
the German army. Our expeditionary 
force of 160,000 men was also ready 
and half of it was sent to France at 
once, fully armed and organized. 
Neither on its naval nor its military 
side is America, so far as I can judge, 
anything like so well equipt. Sec- 
ondly, the call upon us came at no 
more than a fortnight’s notice, while 
you have had two and a half years in 
which to meet it. Thirdly, the effort 
required from the United States can 
scarcely, as things are, amount to even 
one-tenth of the effort that Great 
Britain has been compelled to put 
forth. 

There is no likelihood of Americans 
being obliged to shift the whole basis 
of their political, social and industrial 
life in order to strip themselves for a 
fight for existence. This is not, so far 
as America is concerned, a fight for 
existence. It is a crusade for democ- 
racy, for freedom, for the principles 
of right dealing between nations. And 
this. distinction must necessarily affect 
both the character and the scope of 
America’s endeavors. In the first year 
of the war 2,000,000 men in the Brit- 
ish Isles voluntarily enlisted. That 
would be numerically equivalent to an 
American army of 4,500,000. Nobody 
expects that a year from now 4,500,- 
000 Americans or even half that num- 
ber will be serving with the colors. 
And before conscription came _ into 
force 5,000,000 men in the United 
Kingdom had joined up. America would 
have to raise an army of over 11,000,- 
000 to parallel that achievement; and 
it is highly improbable she will be 
called upon even to attempt anything 
of the sort. 





BY SYDNEY BROOKS 








Independent readers have long 
been familiar with Mr. Brooks’s 
salient comment on the interrela- 
tions of British and American af- 
fairs. Just a year ago, in The In- 
dependent of April 17, 1916, he 
presented his conviction that the 
United States must shortly enten 
the war on the side of the Allies 
“to rescue humanity, to safeguard 
democracy and to lay broad and 
deep the foundations of future 
peace.” Now with the fulfillment 
of that prophecy just achieved he 
urges upon this country the prac- 
tical lessons which we, can learn 
from England’s experience in the 
first year of war.—THE EDITOR. 




















When a nation puts forth its whole 
strength in order to convert itself into 
a military power of the first rank many 
things are necessary, many conse- 
quences follow, which do not arise 
when only about half of the national 
strength is being devoted to that pur- 
pose. The United States, for instance, 
unlike the other belligerents, may not 
find itself under any serious compul- 
sion to alter either the personnel or 
the form of its government, or to take 
under national control practically the 
whole engineering and chemical indus- 
try of the country, or to commandeer 
metals, lathes, machinery and public 
utilities right and left, or to regulate 
by acts of Congress the price of food 
and of other essential commodities, or 
to introduce any system of rationing 
the population, or to restrict in any 
material degree the ordinary liberties 
of its citizens, or to make any exten- 
sive arrangements for the internment 
of enemy aliens. It is not even certain, 
tho I presume and hope it is likely, 
that America will have to grapple with 
the problems of organizing and trans- 
porting an army for service overseas. 
These and a score of similar contin- 
gencies may never occur at all; and 
the war may continue to be a pictur- 
esque side issue to American life and 
not the deadly and engulfing whole 
of it. 

TAKE A CENSUS FIRST 


UT I will assume, in order to bring 

out some of the more obvious les- 

sons of British experience, that the 
United States, having entered the war, 
will throw her full power and all her 
resources into waging it. On this sup- 
position how should she set about the 
business with the least confusion and 
the greatest efficiency? The first step 
that should be taken, if British expe- 
rience goes for anything, is to ascer- 
tain the number of men of military 
age in the United States and their oc- 
cupations. This is equally essential 
whether you adopt compulsory service 
or continue to rely upon the voluntary 
system. It sounds a huge undertaking 
—this of taking a census of all the 
men of the country between the ages 


of 18 and 41—but with good organiza- 
tion it could be done and the results 
classified in a month. We took a reg- 
ister of all the men and of all the 
women, too, in the United Kingdom 
between the ages of 15 and 65 in much 
less time than that; and we did it 
without creating any new machinery 
and with practically no disturbance 
that affected the normal life of the 
country. 

More than one state in the Union 
has recently passed bills authorizing 
some such register, but unless there is 
absolute uniformity in an undertaking 
of this kind confusion is bound to re- 
sult. What would seem to be the best 
method would be the preparation of a 
card or form by the military authori- 
ties at Washington. This would be sent 
round to the governors of the different 
states, who in their turn would dis- 
tribute it among the mayors in the 
cities and the governing rural bodies. 
By appealing widely for voluntary 
workers and entrusting them with the 
task of leaving the cards at every 
house, of collecting them and of seeing 
that they were properly filled in, a 
roster of the entire man power of the 
country could be rapidly compiled and 
its results checked and collated. 


OU would then know where you 

were. You would have before you 

the name, address, age and employ- 
ment of every potential soldier in every 
administrative district from Maine to 
California. At the same time—this is a 
much simpler affair—each state would 
be well advised in taking a census of 
its industrial resources and of the 
trades and businesses that were car- 
ried on within its borders. There are 
some industries, such as railroading, 
agriculture and munition making, so 
vital either to military success or to 
national maintenance that few or no 
workers can be spared from them for 
the army. 

The War Department would nat- 
urally draw up a list of the trades 
of the country in the order of their 
national importance and for the pur- 
pose of striking a fair balance between 
military and commercial needs. It 
would then be able, after going 
thru the particulars and_ statistics 
furnished by the governors of the 
states, to determine in round figures 
how many men should be furnished by 
each state and from what occupations 
they should be drawn. 

In this way there would be avoided 
one of the biggest mistakes that Great 
Britain, and for the matter of that all 
the other belligerents, have committed 
in this war—the mistake of training 
men to fight who, it was afterwards 
found, would have been more usefully 
employed in carrying on their ordinary 
trade. The odds are that a skilled 
foreman, an expert machinist and a 
man who has been proved to possess 
the executive, managerial and organiz- 
ing head is doing work of greater na- 
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tional value by remaining where he is 
than by being allowed to follow his im- 
pulse and enlist. 

We found in Great Britain that the 
business of raising recruits is best left 
in civilian hands. It involves so many 
social and industrial implications and 
complexities that the professional sol- 
dier is apt to bungle it. If it were de- 
cided, for instance, that 500,000 men 
ought to be supplied by the state of 
New York, the task of getting them 
should be handed over to the Governor, 
who again should devolve as much of 
it as possible upon the local authori- 
ties. Americans are such expert cam- 
paigners that the work of arousing en- 
thusiasm by meetings, posters, adver- 
tisements and parades would present 
very few difficulties to them. It would 
be like a Presidential election with all 
parties working together for the same 
object. The danger, indeed, would be 
that that object would be accomplished 
but too successfully and that volun- 
teers would offer themselves in num- 
bers far beyond the capacity of the 
soldiers to handle. 

That danger we incurred in Great 
Britain. So completely was the military 
organization swamped by the rush of 
recruits that the standards of enlist- 
ment had to be raised in order to check 
the flow. The flow was checked, but so 
also was the enthusiasm to enlist. The 
country, indeed, got it into its head 
that no more men were needed and 
that the War Office was already satis- 
fied—why, if that were not so, should 
it discourage recruiting?—and a 
titanic effort had afterwards to be 
made in order to revive the original 
ardor. 

Americans can avoid this blunder al- 
together by adopting what came to be 
known in England as Lord Derby’s 
scheme—a scheme that in my judg- 
ment is an essential part of any sys- 
tem of raising an army by voluntary 
methods. Lord Derby divided the men 
of military age into forty-six groups, 
half of them representing the bachelors 
and the other half the married men 
between the ages of 18 and 41, a group 
for each year. Under his plan the men 
who volunteered and had passed the 
medical examination and been placed 
in the group to which they belonged 
were not sent off at once to the colors. 
Instead they were told to go home and 
carry on their customary trades and 
professions till the military authorities 
were ready to receive them at one of 
the training camps. 

The advantage of this way of doing 
things is that the soldiers can then call 
up each group when they want to, 
and that there is no risk, or ought to 
be none, of witnessing the distressing 
spectacle which was all too common in 
Great Britain in the first year or so of 
the war—the spectacle of thousands 
and tens of thousands of volunteers 
without arms or equipment or officers 
to instruct them. The group system of 
enlistment reduces the disturbance to 
civil life and business to a minimum 
and enables the military authorities to 
cut their coat according to their cloth. 
I take it that in America you are even 


shorter of officers and of arms today 
than we were thirty months ago. If 
that is so it is peculiarly important 
that the military organizations in the 
different states should not be over- 
whelmed by recruits. The first rule of 
scientific recruiting is to enlist no man 
who would be more useful to the na- 
tion if he remained working at his or- 
dinary trade. And the second is to pass 
on no man to the military authorities 
until they are ready to receive and 
train him. 


ND training in this connection 

means more than having officers on 

hand to drill him. It means the or- 
ganization of camps and of everything 
that pertains thereto. It means tents, 
huts, billeting quarters in near-by 
towns or villages, food and forage. 
Under a businesslike system of recruit- 
ing the Governor of each state, while 
the census of man power was being 
taken, would be consulting with the 
military authorities as to how many 
camps should be pitched and where; 
would be entering into contracts for 
their construction; would be arranging 
with the mayors and other elected of- 
ficers for the provision of recruiting 
halls thruout the state and would 
be planning the ways and means of 
feeding the troops and clothing them. 
These in general are matters that civil- 
ians manage a great deal better than 
soldiers. 

Women’s work in particular is some- 
thing that outside of the Red Cross the 
average military man who has not been 
educated in the necessities of a great 
modern war is apt to despise. Yet every 
belligerent has learned in the past two 
years that you cannot wage war with- 
out women. 

How far the services of Amer- 
ican women will be needed in the 
present struggle cannot as yet be fore- 
told. Probably they will not be called 
upon to anything like the extent that 
the women of Europe have been to 
take the place of men in factories and 
offices. But as nurses, makers of the 
bandages, dressings and comforts re- 
quired by the wounded, cooks for the 
home camps, and managers of relief 
societies for looking after the victims 
of the war, there is an immense field 
open to them; and I can imagine noth- 
ing more immediately useful than for 
the Red Cross to extend its organiza- 
tion to every town in the country. 


DON’TS 


N Englishman who has watched at 
close range the experience of his 
own country during the past thirty 
months must necessarily be a walking 
dictionary of “Don’ts”; and if he were 
to speak frankly he would address to 
any nation that was just entering the 
war some such admonitions as these: 
(1) Don’t try to run a war with a 
party government or even with one 
deliberately composed of men of all 
parties. Run it with a war government, 
with a government that is composed of 
the most efficient administrators and 
the shrewdest advisers you can lay 
your hands on, without the least re- 


gard to whatever party labels they used 
to wear in the little days of peace. 

(2) Don’t establish a censorship of 
the press for any other purpose than 
to conceal naval and military intel- 
ligence that would be useful to the 
enemy. A censorship that is used to 
cloak official shortcomings, to suppress 
criticism and to veil the realities of 
war from the people is something that 
no democracy should tolerate. 

(3) Don’t hesitate to call your 
rulers to account when they seem to 
be flying in the face of common sense. 
The charge that you are thereby 
“hampering the executive” or “impair- 
ing the unity of the nation” is usually 
a cloak for official incompetence. For 
instance, if you find your ablest soldier 
suddenly shelved by the Administra- 
tion and banished to an inconspicuous 
post, where his talents are as good as 
wasted, insist upon an explanation and 
see that you get it. 

(4) Don’t be ashamed to utilize the 
experience of other countries. Two of 
the most useful weapons that America 
has furnished to the Allies, for ex- 
ample, are the submarine chasers, of 
which we in Great Britain have pur- 
chased some 550 from one firm, the 
Submarine Boat Corporation, and the 
Lewis machine gun, by which every 
British soldier swears, which has stood 
the test of two and half years actual 
warfare, and some 60,000 of which 
have been served out to the Allied 
troops. Both the submarine chasers, 
which we have used so successfully, 
and the Lewis machine gun, which is 
practically the only gun of its kind that 
our men carry with them in an attack, 
can be and are being manufactured in 
the United States in large quantities 
and for early delivery. Neither of them 
may be an ideal invention. The point 
is that they can be got at once, that 
they have been thoroly tried out by 
one or other of the Allied govern- 
ments and that if the American au- 
thorities were to decide on another 
type of submarine chaser or another 
type of machine gun they might easily 
find that, apart from the inevitable 
delays in obtaining them, they were 
sacrificing tested and serviceable and 
available implements of war to some- 
thing that looked better on paper but 
did not work so well in practice and 
could not in any event be manufac- 
tured for many months. These are the 
sort of questions in which we in Great 
Britain have constantly found the 
judgment of the common-sense layman 
to be better than that of the technical 
expert. 

(5) Don’t forget that the attitude 
of Labor is all important and that 
Labor is most likely to throw itself 
wholeheartedly into the national cause 
when it is convinced that its patriotism 
is not being exploited for private profit 
and that it is working for the nation 
and not for the benefit of an individual 
corporation. In Great Britain we have 
found that the readiest way to instil 
this conviction was to annex to the 
state a very large proportion of the 
profits on war contracts, 
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The college men come first in war recruiting. These undergraduates are training for work on submarine chasers 
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“We want a rifle for every American” is the slogan of the business men who have been drilling with broomsticks 
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West Point on dress parade forms a forceful contrast. We rely on these cadets of yesterday for the officers of tomorrow 
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A new battle weapon—smoke. With this device it is only a matter of seconds to screen a ship completely from the approaching epemy 
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emy. Great Britain has used it effectively. One of the thousand-ton destroyers of the U. S. Navy, the “Mc is trying it out here 
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Kadel 4 Herbert 
Have we a military unit at the front already? These American aviators, fighting in France, would be glad to change 
their official name from “Lafayette Escadrille” to the Aviation Corps of the United States Army in Europe 
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Perhaps the most strategic point in our defense is the Panama Canal, nowadays guarded with extra 




















THE JOB HIGHER UP 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR 


MAN of forty-five, employed in 
A a large business, was lately 

heard grumbling and complain- 

ing in a most distressing 
manner. 

“What’s the use of working for this 
company? I’ve been here twenty years, 
and I haven’t had one real promotion. 
The only time they raised my pay was 
when I married and set up housekeep- 
ing—and they didn’t seem to want to 
raise me even then. 

“A dozen fellows have been boosted 
over my head. My department boss 
came here only five years ago, and was 
below me when he came. It’s darned un- 
pleasant to have to take orders from a 
man who was a clerk under you before 
he got a pull somewhere and landed a 
first-rate job. And yesterday he had his 
salary shoved up again. 

“The high cost of living has pinched 
my family so that we can’t get along 
decently on my wages. The wife is 
sickly and all worn out; the children 
are ashamed to go to school with their 
old patched clothes; I never ask my 
friends home any more—the place is 
too- shabby. And it’s all the company’s 
fault. Why don’t they give a good man 
a square deal? If I knew where to get 
another job, I wouldn’t be here another 
day. The whole scheme of employment 
in this country is rotten. I’m sick of it. 
The anarchists are the only people 
worth following.” 

Hearing such talk, I knew there must 
be somewhere a great misunderstand- 
ing —all enmity is merely ambiguity. 
So I began to investigate. Happening 
to know a leading official of the com- 
pany, I went to him for the inside 
facts—having first gained his promise 
not to discharge the employee with 
anarchistic sentiments. “What’s wrong 
with this man—or is the fault with the 
company, and the man right?” I asked. 

The official went to a big filing cabi- 
net, drew forth a card, read the con- 
tents, and then spoke. “We have here 
an efficiency record of all our em- 
ployees, with scientific reasons why 
they should, or should not, be pro- 
moted. Let me give you some facts re- 
garding the man who complained of the 
company. He is not progressive — he 
hates new methods and objects to new 
ideas. He complains at overtime — he 
would rather leave a job in the middle 
than stay five minutes past closing 
hour. He has a mean disposition—other 
employees do not like him. He never 
offers to help a fellow workman out of 
a hard pinch. He does not care to read 
the new trade books and magazines in 
the company’s library. He will not 
study in leisure time for self-advance- 
ment, tho the company has offered to 
pay half the tuition cost of the best 
mail course in his line. He very freely 
criticizes the men higher up—always in 
their absence, however; but as for con- 
structive criticism and unselfish co- 
operation, he was never known to give 
it. He allows prejudice and personal 
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interest to warp his judgment and 
throttle his ambition. He looks half-sick 
most of the.time, evidently being too 
lazy or self-indulgent to master the 
laws of health. He stays away from the 
gatherings of employees, planned for 
their enjoyment and profit;. he seems 
to have no real interest here excepting 
on pay-day.” 

“Then why do you keep him at all?” 


_I interrupted. “Well,” the official re- 


plied, “he is a fairly good routine 
worker, and we happen to know that 
his wife is a remarkably fine woman, 
with a heartbreaking struggle to make 
ends meet. This company, like most of 
the big corporations, would rather be 
kind and fair to its employees than 
strictly just to itself. And this em- 
ployee, like millions of other employees, 
would rather complain of his lot and 
pity himself like a spoiled child than 
work long enough, think hard enough, 
plan far enough to earn a better place 
and bigger salary. We don’t promote 
our men. They promote themselves. We 
merely help them up, when they want 
help—and pay them more, when they 
earn more. The employees in a modern 
concern always do the promoting. The 
employer merely changes the figures on 
the price-tag.” 

So now, when I hear an alleged man 
grumbling at his “boss,” at hard times, 
at unfair competition, I do not sympa- 
thize with him. I study him, as an 
archeological specimen of boneheaded 
folly and cave-man egotism. 


ROM personal statements of lead- 
ing Americans—the great indus- 
trial, financial and professional fig- 
ures of the country, I have gathered a 
few recipes for self-promotion that our 
ambitious readers may use profitably. 

First of all must be the realization 
that business promotion does not “hap- 
pen.” The man who outruns you in the 
race for the top did a lot of hard train- 
ing in secret. The world measures him 
at his goal—but Fate measured him 
thru his grilling. To be envious or criti- 
cal or sour when a fellow succeeds while 
you fail is merely to handicap yourself 
the more. The man who does not climb 
is a mental or moral cripple. He needs 
cure—not commiseration. 

Perhaps you have wondered why pro- 
motion did not come as you expected; 
nearly every worker has to face disap- 
pointment of this kind repeatedly. Ask 
yourself this question: “Why have I not 
reached a place of influence and afflu- 
ence twice as good as the one I hold?” 
Keep that Why eternally before you, 
till you know what is wrong with you. 
Then ask another question: “How can 
I redeem the faults and prevent the 
mistakes of the past—how can I do the 
kind of work that earns promotion, 
commands promotion?” You may say 
there is no chance where you are—the 
town, or the concern, or the men in the 
concern, may be too small. Rubbish! 
Don’t you know that the heads of some 


of the largest corporations in the world 
sprang from a community so petty and 
restricted that hardly anybody in the 
next county knew it existed? Not where 
you came from, but where you are 
going is your place of residence. A man 
with a cosmopolitan mind may live 
twenty miles from the nearest store— 
and be on his way to the top of a 
national enterprize. Your life plan 
creates your life position. 


HE first way,to get ahead is to look 

behind. Something has kept you 

down. What? Something in your 
physical, mental or moral make-up has 
been a hurdle that you could not jump. 
It may be weakness, or surliness, or . 
sickness, or laziness, or pride, or ex- 
travagance, or disloyalty, or unreli- 
ability, or stupidity, or a bad habit, or 
old-fogyism, or worry, or unhappy 
home life, or lack of vision to see and 
power to grasp opportunity. When a 
horse falls down in a race, the rider 
locates the trouble and takes precau- 
tions against the recurrence of it. 
When you fall down, as every man does 
who keeps going, aren’t you worth as 
much to yourself as a race-horse would 
be to a jockey? Each personal fault is 
a nail in your foot—don’t blame the 
track, pull the nail. 

Extend your analysis further. When 
a man you know takes a higher posi- 
tion, catalog the reasons. Ask him, or 
his chief, why the promotion came. 
Also, conversely, when a man you know 
loses a job, or takes a lower one, or gets 
a cut in pay, or makes a business fail- 
ure—find the cause. Prepare a complete 
list of these elements of promotion, and 
of retrogression, for your own guidance 
and frequent study. 

Train yourself to see yourself thru 
the eyes of your employer. Constantly 
remind yourself that in the business 
battle your personality is nothing, your 
effectuality is everything. Make your 
employer’s interests your own, rather 
than expecting him to make yours his. 
He is looking for some one he can trust, 
as well as he would trust himself. Your 
brain without your heart is merely a 
machine—and machines are never pro- 
moted. The paradox of personal ad- 
vancement is that when you think first 
of yourself you lose ground, but when 
you think first of your customer and 
employer you find a mysterious force 
pushing you on and up. 

Invest a little money in your own 
future. Don’t ask your employer to bear 
all the cost of your efficiency training. 
There seems to be a general impression 
among both mental and manual workers 
that there is a law forbidding an em- 
ployee to spend his own moncy for the 
improvement of his own work. This, I 
assure you, is not the case. Why should 
your company pay the whole expense of 
modernizing you, when the lifelong ad- 
vantage in skill and earning power will 
be yours? Apportion at least three per 
cent of your annual income to your pro- 
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fessional education. Thus, if you hap- 
pen to earn $2000 a year, put $20 a 
year into modern technical books, $20 
into trade magazines and associational 
bulletins, $20 into personal efficiency 
engineering or experimental equipment. 
The records of big men show that an 
employee has the best chance of promo- 
tion who does what he has to do with 
rare ski!l, speed, or economy. The rich- 
est young man in America, John D. 
Rockefeller, Junior, affirms that suc- 
cess lies in the habit of doing common 
things uncommonly well. 

Devote one evening a week to study- 
ing the qualifications, duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the place next above 
yours, in line with yours. Don’t study 
the man who holds the job—study the 
job. You are not trying to supplant 
him—you are trying to be ready for 
promotion in case he should leave, or 
to earn a similar position elsewhere. 
But you may properly cultivate the 
good qualities of the man higher up. 
What has he that you have not? More 
specialized knowledge—more power of 
execution — more personal influence — 
more physical endurance—more self- 
control—more tenacity of purpose? You 
will find one thing universally true: 
The higher a man climbs, the more he 
shakes off personal weakness, folly and 
eccentricity. A higher job is always 
harder on a man’s lower tendencies. 
You can’t break a single rule of health, 


efficiency or morality—and be as fit as 
you were before. What are these rules? 
How closely do you observe them? How 
much keener is the man above you in 
this matter? 

Note the special kind and amount of 
technical education you will need in the 
higher position—then obtain catalogs of 
the different correspondence schools, 
and enter the course you deem best. If 
you are a manual worker, you probably 
need a specialized course in a higher 
form of industrial operation; but if you 
are an executive, you probably need a 
general course in the fundamentals of 
business conduct. The one course, how- 
ever, that you certainly need is the 
basic study of personal efficiency—the 
modern science of managing your work, 
your time, your thought, your self, your 
future. We will gladly name good cor- 
respondence courses on request. 

Aim to spend from two to four even- 
ings a week in home study and experi- 
ment. A plan worth trying is to make 
Monday and Tuesday evenings work 
evenings — V’ednesday evening play 
time — Thursday and Friday evenings 
work periods —and. Saturday evening 
the crowning pleasure season. Or, you 
could well devote Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings to promotion train- 
ing, then have the remaining nights free 
of work-thought. For several years, 
when I was doing work peculiarly hard 
and unpleasant, as efficiency training, 


the only chance for professional study 
and creative thought was between the 
hours of 9 p. m. and 1 a. m. Some of 
our plans that have since proved most 
valuable were developed after midnight, 
when seclusion was perfect and mental 
focus powerful. We do not recommend 
the habit of midnight toil. But we are 
convinced that the young man who 
hopes to succed must be willing to work 
all night—he is so aflame with the 
ardor of ambition. A healthy grown 
person under forty should work an 
average of sixty hours a week; if his 
hands are not occupied all this time, his 
brain should be. With your eight-hour 
day goes eight-hour pay, the small, 
common pay of the millions of small 
men, who stop working when the whis- 
tle blows, and stop thinking before they 
commence. About the only thing you 
need to fear in business is the fear of 
doing too much. Crowd your capacity, 
then watch it expand. Brain-cells, un- 
like body-cells, have to be stimulated. 
When you turn on the electric light, 
think of the man who harnessed elec- 
tricity — he has worked more than 
twelve hours a day for the past thirty 
years. The greater the force you com- 
mand, the longer you must be on the 
job. 

Search out the business problems 
that confront your head men, resolve to 
find a solution for one or more of. those 
yet unsolved. They may concern buying, 
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must be answered in turn; therefore kindly exercize patience, if necessary. 

Do you believe that employees promote themselves?.... 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsseccece 
Have you picked out the higher place you want—or one like it? .......... ccc eee ee cee cee ee eee cecs 
Are you regularly training yourself, in mind and body, for this position? .............eeeeeeeeeeee 
Would you rather do better work than receive higher pay? .......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsesces 
Do you always blame yourself when failure and disappointment come? .............ceeeeeceeeceees 
Have you found at least four causes in yourself to explain why promotion is slow? ...............- 
Would you rather work ten minutes over the hour than one minute under? .............eeeeeeeeees 
Do you spend at least 3 per cent of your salary for technical books, courses, journals, experiments?.... 
Have you investigated two or more correspondence schools in your line? ...............eeeeeeeeeees 
10. Are you studying, or have you completed, a course in personal efficiency? .............cceeeeeeeees 
11. Did you ever stay awake till 2 a. m.—working out a business problem? ................eeeeeceeees 
12. Do you average ten hours a day in professional activity, manual or mental? 
13. Are half your evenings devoted to preparation for business advancement? .............-eeeeceecece 
14. Is your greatest talent or power being used in your present position? .............. ccc eeececcccecs 
15. Does your chief rely on your work without having to imspect it? ........... cee cece cece cee eeces 
De your fallow workers all reapect you, and TRO FOR lec. ccccs ccccccccvccccecccccnscccccsccsceeses 


CEN ASAPenyr 


ee 


Would you rather be “called down” justly than boosted up unjustly? ...............cccecccccecees 
19. Have you studied all the aims, policies, methods and products of your concern? ............eeeeee0s 
20. Are half your friends men who know more and earn more than you do? ............. cece eee cecceces 
21. Is your manner always kindly, your appearance always neat? .......... cece eee crete etc ceeccces 
22. Have you learned from authorities how to eat efficiently, and think efficiently? ..................... 
23. Do you keep silent regarding your ambition, preferring deeds to words? ..........cceecececceceeucs 
24. Could you invest $1000 cash or more in a new business opportunity? ............. ccc cece eee eeees 
Do you keep your nerve, temper, health and optimism under all circumstances? ...............-.005 


Copyright, 1917, by Edward Earle Purinton. 


Add column of numerals for your approxi- 
mate grade in the science of self promotion 
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A$25000 positions 
can you qualify ? 


The production-managership of a big corpor- 
ation is open. The salary is $25,000 a year. 

You want that job. Youcallon the presidentand 
try to “sell” yourself to him and the corporation. 

What have you to offer? What are your talk- 
ing points? Could you, with confidence, answer 
the advertisement for a $25,000 executive which 
appeared in a leading weekly magazine? 

Do you really believe you are qualified for so 
responsible an executive position? Or do you 
realize that you cannot fill the place because you 
are one-sided? You are a capable traffic manager, 
office manager, auditor or creditman. But what 
do you know about the rest of the business? 


The knowledge an executive must have 
An executive must have a sound, general 


‘knowledge of business and the principles that 


underlie it. Have you that knowledge? 

You cannot qualify for an executive position 
unless you know the fundamentals of business. 
Modern corporations have no high places for 
untrained men, or one-job men. For the big 
places, judgment and a broad knowledge, rather 
than specialization, are required. 

The Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute trains men in 
business principles. It trains men to be execu- 
tives by teaching them business fundamentals. 
When you study it you get the benefit of the ex- 
perience of thousands of successful men with all 
their errors eliminated. 

Aman with this training has a saleable asset. 
He does not lack talking points when the big 
opportunity comes to “sell” himself. 

Now is the time to acquire that business train- 
ing. The Modern Business Course and Service 
is designed for the spare time of busy men. 
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You can study in your home, in the odds and 
ends of your time. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enroiled for this 
Course and Service along with ambitious young men in their 
employ. Among the 60,000 subscribers are such men as 
H. C. Osborn, President, American Multigraph Saies Co.; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; George M. 
Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills; William H. 
Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest watch company 
in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales Manager of the 
Ford Motor Co., and scores of others equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co., 286 men are enrolled in the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; 
in the Nationa! Cash Register Co., 194;in the General Electric 
Co., 293; in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 92—and so on down 
the list of the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 

Business and Educational authority of the highest stand- 
ing is represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. This Advisory Council includes Frank 
A. Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank of New 
York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion; John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist, and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce, 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 

A careful reading of this 135-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business,’”’ which we will send you free, will re- 
pay you many times over. Every man with either a 
business or a career to guide to bigger, surer success, 
should read this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon 
below. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE - 
631 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’—FREE 
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or manufacturing, or selling, or adver- 
tising, or accounting, or operating, or 
cost-cutting, or time-saving, or help- 
handling, or a dozen other departments. 
You have some great, natural gift or 
leaning — every man has, for a special 
branch af industrial experiment and 
progress. What are you doing with your 
talent? Using it for promoting your- 
self? Or letting it lie buried under the 
routine of your day’s work? Or throw- 
ing it away in mental, emotional or 
physical dissipation? Learn what your 
special power is, then focus it on a spe- 
cial problem of your employer; devise 
a practical solution, put your plan up 
to him—and yourself on the waiting- 
list for promotion! 

Resolve to become your own critic, 
supervisor and inspector, thus guaran- 
teeing the excellence of your work and 
saving time and trouble for your em- 
ployer. Half the worry of the man 
higher up is caused by mistakes of em- 
ployees. A big salary is the pay for big 
responsibility. When you make yourself 
always and utterly responsible, you put 
yourself automatically into the high of- 
ficial class, and only time is needed for 
demonstration. J. Ogden Armour, who 
employs 40,000 men and does a business 
of $500,000,000 a year, says that pro- 
motion is bound to come to the man 
who sets a new pace wherever he is— 
always working a little harder, and 
thinking a little more quickly, than the 
fellow beside him. Guaranteed recipe 
for promotion: Do your own work both 
faster and better than it was ever done 
before. 

Expel from your mind, however, the 
idiotic notion that when you raise the 
quality of your work you bestow a bene- 
fit on your employer or customer. You 
serve yourself most when you serve 


others best. The world’s big men grew 
into leadership not by working for a 
wage but by striving for a purpose. No 
man is great until he can do his best 
without remembering the matter of re- 
ward. How to reach the top of any busi- 
ness: Do your best because it is your 
best and nothing less will satisfy you. 

Cultivate the spirit of codperation. 
Also master the science of it. How 
quickly and gladly would you help a 
man over a hard place in some other 
department? How well do you know the 
relation of your department with every 
other? How fully have you learned the 
aims, principles, policies, methods and 
products of your company as a whole? 
Every phase of the business has a bear- 
ing on your work. If you look at noth- 
ing but your own little job, you are as 
poor a stick as a second baseman in a 
ball-game would be if he never watched 
the batter or first base! The fine plays 
in business result from the fine team 
work. The hight of a sound building is 
according to the breadth of its base; 
and to build a high career you must 
have, in the first place, a broad busi- 
ness knowledge. 


FEW personal suggestions, from 
the lives of men of power. Make 
friends with people of superior at- 
tainment—knowledge, skill, reputation, 
character, influence; the more big men 
you can meet, the sooner you are likely 
to advance; probably forty per cent of 
the sudden promotions to high places 


are at the instigation of magnates © 


watching a fine worker when he did not 
know they were doing it. Pay small at- 
tention to your “social set”—they can’t 
help you; they are likely to hinder you, 
and the less you dally with society the 
better chance you have to dominate the 


real world of real men. But don’t neglect 
your personal appearance; always look 
your best; wear the styles that most 
become you; in choosing and caring for 
your business attire, be highly fastid- 
ious without being highly fashionable. 
Guard against flaws in your health 
equipment; a larger salary means more 
responsibility and more nervous strain; 
be prepared; avoid illness later by 
adopting now the most efficient habits 
of eating, sleeping, exercizing, work- 
ing, resting and playing. Find where 
you stand in personal efficiency—apply 
several of our tests published recently 
in The Independent (now in book form). 
Carry a note-book with you always, and 
in spare time work out ideas for later 
development. Keep a filing system at 
home, with all the clippings you can 
gather, weekly or monthly, on personal 
and technical efficiency, from news- 
papers and magazines. Devote fifteen 
minutes a day, outside of business 
hours, to constructive thinking about 
your work, your field, your future. 

Above all, don’t envy the man who 
succeeds. Emulate him! Heed the words 
of Charles M. Schwab, who knows how 
to climb to the top, if any man does. 
Mr. Schwab says: “The high officials 
at the Bethlehem Steel Works are not 
geniuses or prodigies—they have won 
out by using normal brains to think 
beyond their manifest daily duty; they 
all began at the bottom and worked 
their way up, simply by using head and 
hands a little more freely and effect- 
ively than the average man. Success is 
a compound of superloyal service and a 
specialized brain.” 

Every good workman has two jobs— 
that of laborer for his employer, and 
that of promotion engineer for himself. 
How are you handling the second job? 


CHINESE STUDENTS AT OUR EXPENSE 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


AUTHOR OF “MEN AND MISSIONS” 


wrought more mightily than 

even he knew, when, at the sug- 

gestion of a private citizen, he 
officially and publicly invited Chinese 
students to American institutions of 
learning, and lent his aid to the suc- 
cessful endeavor to have the remitted 
Boxer indemnity set apart for the edu- 
cation of Chinese students in America. 
Those two actions have become living 
strands, binding together the oldest 
and the largest republics. 

So profound and far-reaching has 
been this unique expression of the 
diplomacy of democracy, in the life of 
both nations, that the time has come 
to consider whether a further expres- 
sion of the idea is not practicable. 

Why should not every alert and 
broad-minded American city, eager to 
serve the country and the world, as 
well as its own interests, make pro- 
vision for bringing to its homes and 
schools one or more Chinese students, 
to be educated at the expense of the 


Pre, ROOSEVELT 


municipality? Thru the Educational 
Director of the Chinese Legation at 
Washington it should be possible to 
secure accredited, English-speaking 
young people, eager to fit themselves 
in America for the service of new 
China.. 

Such a plan may have vast conse- 
quences. Many, or most, German cities 
long ago adopted it with respect to 
Turkish students. The result is seen in 
the history of the present war. Had 
it not been for her sentimental asso- 
ciations with Germany, Turkey would 
doubtless never have made the present 
military alliance with the Teutonic 
powers. The young men educated in 
Germany are now in control of Tur- 
key; just as the young men educated 
in American schools are now the dom- 
inant influence in Chinese public life. 

Keen as they are to publicity values, 
Am: ican cities with the new civic 
pric - would not be insensible to the 
advantage of sending back into the 
world’* greatest market men imbued 


with their own spirit, loyal to them 
and to America, and eager to promote 
the mutual interests of China and 
America. 

Incidentally, such a civic enterprize 
would increase local attention to inter- 
national affairs, and would also give the 
community a topic for discussion that 
would wholesomely minister to local 
pride. Especially in cities where there 
are colleges, the plan is feasible and 
desirable. Before being officially acted 
upon it should be discussed by Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, 
Advertising Organizations, Womcn’s 
Clubs, Schools, the newspapers and 
the other agencies that crcate public 
sentiment, so that back of the new hos- 
pitality, when it is extended, may be 
the genuine interest of the people. 

A thousand American cities, with 
more than a thousand Chinese student 
guests—the suggestion is fraught with 
possibilities for international good will 
in the ncw day of world brotherhood. 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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WHAT TO READ ABOUT 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


























It is not sufficient to give a narrative 
of the events of the week and a dis- 
cussion of their significance by the ed- 
itors and outside experts. Readers of 
The Independent type want to follow 
up a subject and need to know where 
they can find further information upon 
which to base their opinions. To meet 
this demand we have decided to print 
frequently annotated lists of reference 
books on timely topics. The immediate 
question of the day is, of course, the 
preparation of the United States for 
war, and on this we suggest the follow- 
ing as helpful in various ways: 

Military Obligations of Citizenship, by | 
Leonard Wood. (Princeton University 
Press, $1.) Four addresses before schools 
setting forth the need of universal military 
training. 

Military Unpreparedness of the United 
States, by F. L. Huidekoper. (Macmillan 
Co., New York, $4.) The authoritative and 
intensely interesting account of our mili- 
tary affairs from the opening of the Revo- 
lution thru the Spanish war; a story of 
courage, devotion and piteous waste of 
means and men. 

Military and Naval America, by H. 8S. 
Kerrick. (Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, New York, $2.) Answers the con- 
stantly arising questions as to the organi- 
zation, training, duties of all branches of 
the army and navy service. 

Life at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, by Ralph Earle. (G. P. Putnam’s | 
Sons, New York, $2.) Describes the ré- 
gime, the requirements, the methods of in- | 
struction, the history of Annapolis. 

Story of the Submarine, by Farnham 
Bishop. (Century Co., New York, $1.) A 
short, untechnical description of the evo- | 
lution, mechanism and possibilities of this 
new weapon. | 

Learning to Fly, by C. Graham-White | 
and Harry Harper. (Macmillan Co., New 
York, 75 cents.) The personal rather than | 
the mechanical side of aeronautics. | 

Awake U. 8. A! by W. Freeman. (G. H. 
Doran Co., New York, $2.) Sets forth the 
present condition and deficiencies of the 
different branches of the service. Illus- 
trated. 

National Defense and Military Training 
in Schools and Colleges. (H. W. Wilson 
Co., White Plains, New York, $1.25 each.) 
Handbooks, gathering in small compass 
data, extracts from books and articles, 
bibliographies and information as to or- 
ganizations. Most useful. 

The Plattsburg Manual, by O. O. Ellis 
and E. B. Garey. (Century Co., New 
York, $2.) For officers and men, and for all 

















‘Was ‘100’ 
Now'49 


/y~. ‘The New Oliver Nine 


A TYPEWRITER 
REVOLUTION 


New Machines for Half the Former Price 


At the very height of its success, The Oliver Typewriter Company 
again upsets the typewriter industry. Just as it did in 1896, when it 
introduced visible writing and forced all others to follow. Now this 


ways of selling typewriters. 


A company strong enough, large enough 
and brave enough to do a big, startling 
thing like this, deserves a hearing. 

The full facts are set forth in our amaz- 
ing exposure, entitled ‘‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and The Rem- 
edy.” One copy will be mailed to you if 
you send us the coupon below. 


HOW WE DO IT 


Henceforth The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany will maintain no expensive sales force 
of 15,000 salesmen and agents. Henceforth 
it will pay no high rents in 50 cities. 
There will be no idle stocks. 

You, Mr. User, will deal direct now with 
the actual manufacturer. No middlemen 
—no useless tolls. We end the waste and 
give you the savings. You get the $51 by 
being your own salesman. And we gain 








to be a soldier means. 
The Swiss Army System, by Remy 
F'aesch. (G. E. Stechert & Co.. New York. 


citizens who would see just what learning 
} 


* cents.) A Swiss officer tells just how | 


Switzerland makes its citizen army. 

National Security League, 31 Pine Street, | 
New York, publishes, and sends for postage, 
excellent pamphlets on all phases of pre- 
paredness. 

Arms and the Boy, by L. R. Gignilliat. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, $1.50.) 
By the head of Culver Academy, one of the 
great private schools, this deals with mili- | 
tary training for schoolboys, and what !s 


now being done here, and discusses the | 


effect on the boy. 


National Service. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, New York. $3 a year.) 


A monthly magazine advocating universal, | 


short time, military training. | 

An Officer’s Notes, by Capt. R. M. Par- 
ker. (G. N. Harvey, 109 Lafayette Street. 
New York, $2.) The textbook widely used | 
in the Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
now being widely organized for civilians. 


SAVE $51 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year de- 
velopment. It is the finest, costliest, 
most successful typewriter we ever built. 
It is yours for 10 cents per day in 
monthly payments of $3.00. Everyone 
can own a typewriternow. Will any 
sane person ever again pay $100 for a 
standard typewriter when the Standard 
Visible Oliver Nine sells for $49? 

Send to-day for your copy of our book 
andfurtherdetails. You’llbesurprised. 

















| powerful Company—world wide in influence—calls a halt to old expensive 
It frees buyers of a wasteful burden. 


economies for ourselves, too. So it isn’t 
philanthropy. Just the new, efficient 
way of doing business to meet present-day 
economic changes. 

Note this fact carefully. We offer the 
identical Oliver Nine—the latest model— 
brand new, for $49, the exact one which 
was $100 until March Ist. 


THE LATEST MODEL 


Do not confuse this offer of The Oliver 
Typewriter Company itself of a brand 
new latest model 9 with offers of second 
hand or rebuilt machines. 

This is the first time in history that a 
new, standard $100 typewriter has been 
offered for $49. We do not offer a sub- 
stitute model, cheaper, different or rebuilt. 

Read all the secret facts in our docu- 
ment, entitled ‘‘The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and The Remedy.” 
The coupon below mailed to-day will 
bring you one copy. 
















No money down—no C. O. D. 
After you read our book you may 
ask for an Oliver for five days free 
trial. Be your own salesman. Save 
yourself $51. You decide in the privacy of 
your own office or home, as you use the Oliver. 
hen if rey want to own an Ovlier you may 
pay at the rate of 10 cents per r. 
ail the coupon now for ‘“‘The High Cost of 
ewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” 
Itrips off the mask. Cut the coupon,out now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1564 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIL 
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THE OLiveR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 


our book, “ The High Cost of Typewriters—The 


easons and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalogs 


and further information. 















The Single Six-Year Term for President. 
The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pensions, 

Who Is Responsible for the War? 
Government Owned Merchant Marine. 


HMITNNUULGNUUAUGL SCUOLA 


YOTICLCUNVAVNINUUNUNOQNUONUOQUORNUARUGRG.0RE00 0000000010. LUE 


DEBATING SOCIETIES ~ 


Shall We Enlarge the Army? 

Convict Labor in the United States. 
The Problem of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 

Military Training for College Students. 
An Embargo on Arms. : 
Mexico and the United States. = 


{INN 


Both sides of all these fourteen debates will be furnished for only 25 cents, = 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York = 
SH MUNN iT 
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If You Can Afford to Write a Letter 
You Can BetterAtford toWrite It on 


CONSTRUCTION 


C | business letter on any kind of paper 

costs 10 to 50 cents. To write it on Construc- 
tion Bond costs only 1-10 of a cent more than on 
shoddy paper. 

And Construction Bond will give your letter the 
tone, the seeming importance, which gets favor- 
able consideration, prompt action. That is what 
you want—must have—for every business letter. 
Else it is a waste to write it. 

Confidence begets action; and Construction 
Bond inspires confidence. So you will reduce 
delays, get more business—even save money in 
the end—if you put Construction Bond character 
into every letter. 

There is a top notch printer or lithographer in 
your locality who produces virile business station- 
ery on Construction Bond. Ask us for his name 
and some letterhead suggestions that will help 
you. 


BOND 


Look for this watermark in the 
stationery of firms of recognized 
importance. You will Sind tt 
Srequent.y. 


CONSTRUCTION 


W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 











est in garden-making. 


plexing and difficult one. 


319 West Fortieth Street - - 








WAR GARDEN EFFICIENCY 


HERE has never been a year in American history when it was 

| so important for everyone who has even a small patch of 
ground available to do his or her part toward raising the food- 

stuffs which the country needs. And there has never been a year 
when the business of the seedsmen indicated such a widespread inter- 


The real test of these war gardens comes not in the spring, the 
season of enthusiastic beginnings, but later on in the season, when 
weeds and pests, drouth and heat, make the gardener’s task a per- 


To help in keeping these war gardens up to an efficient level of 
productiveness, The Countryside has established a War Garden 
Bureau which will deal freely and practically with all the problems 
involved in successful vegetable gardening. 

Questions will be answered promptly if addressed to 


THE COUNTRYSIDE WAR GARDEN BUREAU 
- New York City 


BEST-SELLERS OF A 
CENTURY AGO 


In 1793, Thaddeus M. Harris, libra- 
rian of Harvard, published “A Cat- 
alogue of some of the most esteemed 
Publications in the English Language,” 
as a basis “for a small and cheap li- 
brary intended to suit the tastes and 
circumstances of common readers.” Dry 
as such a list necessarily is, it repre- 
sents a very valuable index of the in- 
tellectual level and literary taste of our 
forebears in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. The bibliographic- 
ally inclined reader will, we are sure, 
textually devour the following facts 
and book titles: 

There are in the catalog 276 entries 
comprizing about 700 volumes. Since 
not all of the editions are specified, 
we can only make an approximate 
guess at the money value represented. 
Dr. E. L. Bradsher, of the University 
of Texas (see the October issue of the 
Sewanee Review), estimates the collec- 
tion at $1500 in the money of that 
time. 

Since the purchasing power of the 
dollar was then at least 6/8 times 
larger than at present, millionaire pub- 
lishers and booksellers must have run 
the streets of good old Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

In the Historical and Biographical 
sections we meet with names such as 
Jeremy Belknap (1744-98), author of a 
“History of New Hampshire” and of 
“American Biographies”; Gibbon, Gold- 
smith, Hume, Hutchinson, Johnson, 
William Robertson (1721-1793), a Scot- 
tish historian; Rollins and Voltaire. Of 
the forty entries in this section, seven 
pertain to the Colonies, one each to 
South America, the East Indies and 
West Indies. 

The Natural History shelf contains 
Goldsmith’s “History of Animated Na- 
ture,” 1784 (our author is identical 
with the above named historian) ; Kir- 
wan’s “Mineralogy and Metallurgy,” 
2 volumes; Riley’s “Beauties of Crea- 
tion,” 2 volumes, 1790, and Rousseau’s 
“Botany” and “System of Natural His- 
tory,” 3 volumes, 1792. 

Travel literature counts 24 entries; 
Bruce’s “Travels to Discover the Source 
of the Nile,” 6 volumes, 1790; Bar- 
tram’s “Travels Through North and 
South Carolina,” 1791, ete. 

Under Poetry and Drama we find: 
Collins’ “Poetical Works” (with his 
Life by Dr. Langhorne); Cowper’s 
“Task and Poems”; Erasmus Darwin’s 
“Botanic Garden”; Dwight’s “Con- 
quest of Canaan”; Gray’s “Poems and 
Letters”; Milton’s “Paradise Lost”; 
Pope’s Works; his “Translation of the 
Iliad and Odyssey”; Scott’s “Poetical 
Version of the Book of Job”; Shake- 
speare’s Plays; Thompson’s Works; 
Young’s Works. 

We stop here with the enumeration 
shelves, but as we look over the list 
we cannot help wondering whether the 
readers of The Independent of the year 




















| 2039 will puruse with an equally 
| amused and interested smile the resus- 
| citated catalog of the Harvard Classics 
by Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 
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“3 HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Department of Motor Efficiency 


A Complete Service for the User and Prospective User of Motor 
Trucks, Delivery Cars, Trailers, Tractors and Industrial Trucks 


For several months The Independent has published articles on motor trucks 
as a part of its Department of Motor Progress. So far, these articles have 
been, quite logically we think, of a somewhat general nature. They have 
dealt with the motor truck in the abstract—as a great business building 
force. They have been paving the way for this latest progressive step: the 
formation of a complete, well-rounded, separate department devoted to all 
forms of commercial motor vehicles and all phases of their operation and 


maintenance. This department is to be called MOTOR EFFICIENCY. 





Buying Motor Equipment for Efficiency 


In business today there is no place for guesswork. You 
who are users of commercial cars will wish to know 
- to a cent what they cost you to maintain. You should 
know absolutely that they are the types best fitted to 
your business. You should be able to say, with hon- 
esty, that your motor equipment is as economical and 
as efficient as such equipment can be—and that your 
records are adequate, accurate and up to date. 


If you are a prospective purchaser of commercial cars, 
you will wish to find out exactly what type is the one 
type for you. You will want to find out all about 
garaging arrangements, loading facilities, routing meth- 
ods—a dozen things that have a bearing on your 
pocket-book—before you buy. 


To help analyze your needs and find the best way of 
meeting them—to provide information that will save 


you time, money and trouble—is the purpose of this, 
new department of Motor Efficiency. 


Under the direction of John Chapman Hilder, - in 
co-operation with the Director of our Efficiency Service 
and the Manager of our Plan and Purchase Department 
of Business Equipment, The Independent - Harper's 
Weekly has established what we believe to be the 
first complete motor truck service ever offered by a 
publication outside of the trade field. 


This department of Motor Efficiency has a great ad- 
vantage for you in that it is thoroughly impartial and 
free from bias, It gives a free service to readers of 
this magazine and members of the National Institute 
of Efficiency, of which, as you know, The Independent 
is the official organ. 





Please Do Not Hesitate to Write 


All of you who use commercial motor vehicles, 
or who contemplate their use, are cordially in- 
vited to enlist the aid of this Motor Efficiency 
Service. Ask questions freely. It will be our 
pleasure to answer them fully, accurately and 
promptly. 








Send for the Efficiency Check List 


For your convenience we have prepared a new 
Motor Efficiency Check List. It will serve as a 
reminder of topics and articles concerning which 
you may wish to inquire. We shall be glad to 
send you one of these new Check Lists on receipt 
of the coupon below. 














THE INDEPENDENT-HARPER’S WEEKLY MOTOR EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


Please send me one of the new Motor Efficiency Check Lists. 


1,4-17 
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EIGHT GREAT SHORT STORIES 


From American Literature 


With Introductions by FREDERICK HOUK LAW 








A WASTED DAY 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 





tical life. 


the newspaper world. Thru 
his remarkable ability to 
report great events clearly, 
forcefully, and with judg- 
ment, Mr. Davis became a 
special correspondent and 
traveled over much of the 
world, including our own 
great West, parts of South 
America, and the many 
lands he visited as war cor- 
respondent for the London 
Times and the New York 
Herald in the Turkish- 
Greek War, the Spanish- 
American War, the South 
African War, the Russian- 
Japanese War, and the 
present Great War. His 
literary work grew out of 
his life. “Gallagher and 
Others,” and “Van Bibber” 
are stories of American city 
life; “Soldiers of Fortune,” 
“The Princess Aline,” “The 
King’s Jackal” and “Ran- 
som’s Folly” are romances 
of foreign adventure; “Our 
English Cousins,” “Rulers 
of the Mediterranean,” 


HEN its turn came, the private 
secretary, somewhat apologetical- 
ly, laid the letter in front of the 


Wisest Man in Wall Street. 

“From Mrs. Austin, probation officer, 
Court of General Sessions,” he explained. 
“Wants a letter about Spear. He’s been 
convicted of theft. Comes up for sentence 
Tuesday.” 

“Spear?” repeated Arnold Thorndike. 

“Young fellow, stenographer, used to do 
your letters last summer going in and out 
on the train.” 

The great man nodded. 


“I remember. 
What about him?” 


HE present is a romantic age, but its 
y4iromance differs from that of times 
“|when the impossible, the improbable 
4;and the remote pleased people who 
ignored the actual. 
builds itself on real life, looking with 
keen eye at men and women about 
us and seeing ideals, aspiration and 
4#a\ true nobility close at hand. 

“In his life and work Richard Hard- 
ing Davis combined realism and romance. Adventurous as 
one of his own “Soldiers of Fortune,” he yet lived a prac- 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1864, and gained 
a good education in Lehigh and Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ties. Entering journalism as a young man he continued in 
that work all his life. His first short story successes, 
“Gallagher,” and other similar stories, are drawn from 


Our romance 


humble, is 





RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The habitual gloom of the private secre- 
tary was lightened by a grin. 

“Went on the loose; had with him about 
$500 belonging to the firm; he’s with 
Isaacs & Sons now, shoe people on Sixth 
Avenue. Met a woman, and woke up with- 
out the money. The next morning he of- 
fered to make good, but Isaacs called in a 
policeman. When they looked into it, they 
found the boy had been drunk. They tried 
to withdraw the charge, but he’d been com- 
mitted. Now, the probation officer is trying 
to get the judge to suspend sentence. A let- 
ter from you, sir, would ig 

It was evident the mind of the great man 





“Three Gringoes in Venezuela,” “Cuba in War Time,” “The 
West from a Car Window,” “With Both Armies in South 
Africa,” and “Somewhere in France” are graphic accounts 
of the correspondent’s life. Mr. Davis’ sudden death in 1916 
cut short a career of unusual energy and productivity. 
“A Wasted Day” is a story of modern city life, showing 
outward realities but turning its principal attention upon 
inner life. Like all of Mr. Davis’ work the story is excellent 
in technique, condensed, suggestive, with events foreshad- 
owed and demanded by character, rising in power, realistic 
in detail and idealistic in theme. 
number of widely divergent character studies; 
lionaire thinking of $40,000 Correggio’s, of landscape gar- 
dening, the control of a railroad, a Japanese loan, tHe 
building of an art gallery and the affairs of Petersburg 
and Vienna, but learning that individual life, however 
a worthy subject, 


The author presents a 
the mil- 


and that wealth and 
power are subject to law; 
the judge, ordinary in his 
own personality but with 
something calm, deep and 
significant when invested 
with the dignity of the law; 
the criminal, capable of 
sending flowers to a mother 
or of holding devoted love. 
The story is likewise a 
study of American social 
and political life, sometimes 
satiric but in the main 
hopeful, reflecting the 
strong, rough and kindly 
forces that make for good. 
Fundamentally, it is a 
presentation of humanity, 
showing that at heart most 
people are forgiving, kindly 
and eager to help; that 
good exists in every type of 
man, and that knowledge 
of life creates sympathy. 
Such a story is not bald 
realism. It is wise, hopeful, 
creative idealism founded 
on fact. And that we call 
the higher type of modern 
realism. 


was elsewhere. Young men who, drunk or 
sober, spent the firm’s money on women 
who disappeared before sunrise did not ap- 
peal to him. Another letter submitted that 
morning had come from his art agent in 
Europe. In Florence he had discovered the 
Correggio he had been sent to find. It was 
undoubtedly genuine, and he asked to be in- 
structed by cable. The price was ,000. 
With one eye closed, and the other kee 
regarding the inkstand, Mr. Thorndike de 
cided to pay the price; and with the facility 
of long practise dismissed the Correggio, 
and snapped his mind back to the present. 

“Spear had a letter from us when he left, . 


(From “Once Upon a Time”; copyrighted, 1910, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By permission of the publisher.) 
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didn’t he?’ he asked. “What he has de- 
veloped into, since he left us—”, he 
shrugged his shoulders. The secretary with- 
drew the letter, and slipt another in its 
place. 

“Homer Firth,. the landscape man,” he 
chanted, ‘““wants permission to use blue flint 
on the new road, with turf gutters, and to 
plant silver firs each side. Says it will run 
to about $5000 a mile.” 

“No!” protested the great man firmly, 
“blue flint makes a country place look like 
a cemetery. Mine looks too much like a 
cemetery now. Landscape gardeners!” he 
exclaimed impatiently. “Their only idea is 
to insult nature. The place was better the 
day I bought it, when it was running wild; 
you could pick flowers all the way to the 
gates.” Pleased that it should have re- 
curred to him, the great man smiled. “Why, 
Spear,” he exclaimed, “always took in a 
bunch of them for his mother. Don’t you 
remember, we used to see him before break- 
fast wandering around the grounds picking 
flowers?” Mr. Thorndike nodded briskly. 
“TI like his taking flowers to his mother.” 

“He said it was to his mother,” suggested 
the secretary gloomily. 

“Well, he picked the flowers, anyway,” 
laughed Mr. Thorndike. “He didn’t pick 
our pockets. And he had the run of the 
house in those days. As far as we know,” 
he dictated, “he was satisfactory. Don’t 
say more than that.” 

The secretary scribbled a mark with his 
pencil. “And the landscape man?” 

“Tell him,” commanded Thorndike, “I 
want a wood road, suitable to a farm; and 
to let the trees grow where God planted 
them.” . 

As his car slid downtown on Tuesday 
morning the mind of Arnold Thorndike was 
occupied with such details of daily routine 
as the purchase of a railroad, the Japanese 
loan, the new wing to his art gallery, and 
an attack that morning, in his own news- 
paper, upon his pet trust. But his busy 
mind was not too occupied to return the 
salutes of the traffic policemen who cleared 
the way for him. Or, by some genius of 
memory, to recall the fact that it was on 
this morning young Spear was to be sen- 
tenced for theft. It was a charming morn- 
ing. The spring was at full tide, and the 
air was sweet and clean. Mr. Thorndike 
considered whimsically that to send a man 
to jail with the memory of such a morning 
clinging to him was adding a year to his 
sentence. He regretted he had not given 
the probation officer a stronger letter. He 
remembered the young man now, and favor- 
ably. A shy, silent youth, deft in work, 
and at other times conscious and embar- 
rassed. But that, on the part of a stenog- 
rapher, in the presence of the Wisest Man 
in Wall Street, was not unnatural. On oc- 
easions, Mr. Thorndike had put even roy- 
alty—frayed, impecunious royalty, on the 
lookout for a loan—at its ease. 

The hood of the car was down, and the 
taste of the air, warmed by the sun, was 
grateful. It was at this time, a year before, 
that young Spear picked the spring flow- 
ers to take to his mother. A year from now 
where would young Spear be? 

It was characteristic of the great man 
to act quickly, so quickly that his friends 
declared he was a slave to impulse. It was 
these same impulses, leading so invariably 
to success, that made his enemies call him 
the Wisest Man. He leaned forward and 
touched the chauffeur’s shoulder. “Stop at 
the Court of General Sessions,” he com- 
manded. What he proposed to do would 
take but a few minutes. A word, a personal 
word from him to the district attorney, or 
the judge, would be enough. He recalled 
that a Sunday Special had once calculated 
that the working time of Arnold Thorndike 
brought him in $200 a minute. At that rate, 
keeping Spear out of prison, would cost 
$1000. 

Out of sunshine Mr. Thorndike stepped 
into the gloom of an echoing rotunda, shut 
in on every side, hung by balconies, lit, 
many stories overhead, by a dirty skylight. 
The place was damp, the air acrid with the 
smell of stale tobacco juice, and foul with 
the presence of many unwashed humans. A 
noliceman, chewing stolidly, nodded toward 
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Turn 
7 them 


Over 


and see what kind of soles they have. If the 
soles are Rinex, have the salesman wrap them 
up—you ve got your money’s worth. 

Rinex is the wonderful new shoe-sole material. It 
is neither leather nor rubber, but a material which 
combines the advantages of both. 

It is more durable and uniform than leather and as light 
in weight; it is as flexible as rubber—and waterproof. 

Rinex was invented and perfected in the great lab- 
oratories of the world’s greatest rubber company. Unlike 
Jeather,it comes in just one quality—the highest possible. 

So, whether you pay $4 for shoes, or $8, the word 
“Rinex” on the sole guarantees that you are getting 
the best sole-material ever devised by man. 

Rinex Soles are also being put on by the best shoe- 
repairmen. Ask for them when you need new soles 
and see how much longer they last than leather and 
how much more comfortable they are. 


United States Rubber Company 
Sole and Heel Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 


60 High Street, Boston 


Rinex 
Soles 


Wane you buy a pair of shoes, turn them over 
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A WAR GARDEN 


















































INCHES PLANTING 
BETWEEN PLANTING DEPTH 
ROWS DATE INCHES FIRST CROP SUCCESSION CROP HARVESTING DATFS 
‘ April 1- June 15-July 10 
2 r rl a —EARLY DWARF PEAS— SEE on sg ep . 
a LATE SWEET CORN——-—————LATE TURNIPS BETWEEN HILLS — = 
I May 30 
eccccce Fe aE cecccnnnnnnonesfBeeees EARLY LETTUCE-- eee eee ee -- neem ewe ewe wn wnnee = .» eee 
le. 
= fone 32 14s are SWEET CORN——— LATE TURNIPS BETWEEN HILLS —_—__—— SepsomBer 3-80 
20 
ART sees weeeeteseeee*FPARLY BEETS TTT ee - June 20 om 
: ly 15- 15 
= (Bap plevey) EARLY CABBAGE— — Suly 30-Cogeenter 
A 15-8 ber 20 
18 June 1 . MID-SEASON SWEET CORN———- sapeaveiniicbiaimeens — ugust epromper <¢ 
12 April 1-30 ly (Buy plants) _ May 15-June 30 June 1-July 15 








44 EARLY SPINACH % EARLY CELERY " — — 


A 15- 
32 genes : MID-SEASON CORN-——— LATE SQUASH BETWEEN HILLS-———--————— equet 30-Sepeomter 98 














































































































































1-A 
15 April 5 ONION SEEDLINGS 5 : 7 — ‘ June 1-August 30 
2 - 0 ly 1 s ber 1 
1 May 15 1% EARLY SWEET CORN- July 30-September 3 July1 % -LATE TURNIPS eptember 
20- 
; z May 1 % a — a nn eee July 20-August 10 
12 April 1-30 \ May 15-July 10 
—— SPINACH _- - 
WN April 10 lg PARSNIPS _— Pox — : September 1-October 30 
1 igging for 
15 _April 5 ONION SEEDLINGS 2 Iron rake June 1-August 30 
_12___ April 20 4%» ATE CARROTS Ka 3 Light hoe July 20-October 30 
> y - 
12 April 5 oun se20uncs——______——— 4 —_ ii __June 1-August 30 
> il 1- 5 arcross cultivator . 
12 April 1-30 4% spinacu sd May 15-June 30 
2 - 1 , ¥ 
: April 15-June 10 _®& se earry CARROTS 14 LATE CARROTS - - Shp Sener 0 


18 May 5-10 _% _July 1-September 1 


——GREEN BEANS- —— niieovasaiiaenilies nee 








18° May 1-15 2 : July 1-September 10 


Te lee" 


18 May 1-20 2 BEANS TO SHELL—————— : ; —s August 5-September 3) _ 














2 11- 2 J 15- 25 AY 5 ‘ -N 2 
4 April 1-15 EARLY PEAS une 15-July 25 lay LATE CELERY ___ September 15-November 20 __ 








24 April 1-15 2 June 15-July 25 May 5 


EARLY PEAS September 15-November 10° 








——LATE CELERY-—— 





24 April 15-30 June 30-July 25 __ June 30 September 10-November 1 


3 
————-MID-SEASON PEAS LATE CABBAGE _ 














24 April 15-30 3 June 30-July 25 


——MID-SEASON PEAS __June 30__ 


September 10-November 1 





LATE CABBAGE 





May 15 __ 3g July 15-August 15 ; ___ June 30_ 


—LATE PEAS- September 10-November 1 





—LATE CABBAGE 









24 May 15 _%&% LATE PEAS July 15-August 15 _ June 30 -LATE CABBAGE September 10-November 1 

















April 25 July 1-August 1 





EARLY POTATOES — 









































May 15 4 o 
— ———LATE POTATOES | : 7 August 30-October 15 
THE PLANT FOODS rs eae 
) s 5 ‘ ne ; : , 
= | : LATE POTATOES———————_] Select one fertilizer from each group and work it well into the soil |_ August 30-October 15 
: enaedehieatals Cbeeeies ininiaameniaiis cchaahiaiechdiaa “ 
24 (Buy plants) . PLANT Foop| FEeERtTILIZEROR|; AMOUNT PER , 
= TOMATOES —| NECESSARY Source | Square Rop eens sohy Senate #9 
—— Nitrate of 2 lbs. For solution, 
% April 10 Lea Soda | Apply before | espectally for leaf " 
= =: CAULIFLOWER———————_] builder a rain plants (Letiues) |—20!220-Gesober 15 
1% lb. to 14 gals. 
water 
36 (Buy plants) sb Bteey Soe See Potash— Kainit 3% Ibs. Very difficult to August 1-October 15 : 
. Stem builder | Sulphate of 2 lbs. secure 
Potash Buy early 






(From hotbed) 








KOHLRABI————— wood | Apply freely May 30-July 1 
bes . 




















Phosphoric Ground rock The dissolved bone 

, uM % acid— acid phosphate) 5 lbs. meal is considered 
48 ay 20 4 CUCUMBERS Fruit Dissolved bone | 2 lbs. the best. Make August 20-September 30 

builder Basie Slag 5 lbs. your own selection 
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| HORSE WINTER 















. : . ea ge ; 
HoTeED DOUBLE ROW 50 PLANTS 1 FOOT APART 24inches | panisH | RADISH 
———————— ASPARAGUS pemmntimniatimenniiil EE —$$$_____— 7 PLANTS 1 PKG. 
18 inches 
—— ASPARAGUS ee _ neaiinie —e —— RHUBARB 
PATH CUT AFTER 3 YEARS’ GROWTH. STOP CUTTING JULY 4 6 PLANTS 3 FEET 
24 inches APART IN THE ROW 











PLAN FOR A PLOT 50x70 FEET 


The top should lie to the north. Each horizontal line represents a row of vegetables. Dates are for the latitude of New York City. For every 
hundred miles north or south subtract or add five to eight days 
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By Professor HUGH FINDLAY, Garden 
Counselor of THE COUNTRYSIDE 








on her army and navy for the protec- 

tion of her people and her honor; she 
depends most of all on the soil. Those who 
want to be in the ranks of producers or 
“fortifiers’” can do this country no greater 
service than by mobilizing the best in- 
fermation on horticulture, and by strength- 
eving every effort to increase the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. 


WIIAT SUITS YOUR SOIL? 


There are four general types of soil to 
deal with: sand, muck, clay and loam. 
The last two are the most common and 
very productive if properly treated and if 
the plants that are best adapted to these 
two types are raised. 

Sandy soil is usually poor in plant food 
and dries out quickly after a rain, but if 
sufficient water is given to the plants dur- 
ing the dry season and humus in the form 
of stable manure is added, sand responds 
quickly with large crops. A little commer- 
cial fertilizer added at various times will 
hasten the growth of the crops which are 
best suited to sand, such as peas, peppers, 
water-melons, cantaloupes and sweet pota- 
toes. 

Muck, or peat, is the black soil formed 
by decaying plants and is full of spongy 
fiber. Such soil requires drainage before 
the mineral matter becomes available as 
plant food. If, in addition to this, an 
application of potash (wood ashes) and 
phosphoric acid are worked in such soil 
becomes very productive. A little lime is 
most valuable applied early in the spring 
before such crops as onions, celery and let- 
tuce, which are best suited to muck, are 
planted. 

The clay soil should be dug very early 
in the spring, turning under a considerable 
amount of manure and leav- 
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in some bone meal or high grade com- 
mercial fertilizer. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER 


We must keep in mind that the garden 
is planned to furnish a large assortment 
and continuous supply of vegetables through 
the summer season and, whenever possible, 
a sufficient supply to last through the win- 
ter. The summer crops are much easier 
to plan for and to raise than the fall and 
winter crops. Napoleon once said, “A good 
general always has enough soldiers.’ We 
may say that a good gardener has fore- 
thought enough to plan ahead and fortify 
himself long before the enemy is in sight. 
Tirst, then, make a definite plan before 
planting. Second, measure the area to be 
used and decide on what vegetables you 
desire. Third, order enough seed and do it 
as early as possible. Fourth, and all im- 
portant, know the “hardy” and “tender” 
sorts and arrange a succession of plantings 
not only to supply the table with fresh 
vegetables during the summer but to store 
away enough for winter. 

It is the winter crop that is after all the 
most important; therefore prepare early 
and select from this ammunition of thirty 
distinct kinds of vegetables that may be 
stored, canned, or preserved, the varieties 
best adapted to the soil, temperature and 
moisture in your own garden. Beside the 
staple crop, potatoes, there are beets. car- 
rots, parsnips, winter radish, horse-radish, 
rutabagas, salisfy, turnips, kohlrabi, cab- 
bage, celery, chicory, parsley, onions, dry 
beans, pumpkins and hubbard squash. 
The vegetables best canned and preserved 
are peas, beans, corn, cucumbers, green 
peppers, tomatoes, cauliflower and cabbage 
(red). 

The time for planting these vegetables 


depends upon the variety and the length 
of the season. The cool nights of 
northern summers are especially favor- 
able for the growth of root crops, cab- 
bage, ete. 

The length of time from sowing the seed 
until the crop is ready to store plays a most 
important part in success or failure to fill 
the root cellar for winter. Such seeds as 
onions, parsnips, salsify and leeks should 
be in the soil as early as possible to insure 
a crop, but beets, carrots, celery and late 
cabbage may follow early peas, radish or 
lettuce. Squash and pumpkins may be 
successfully grown by planting the seed in 
the same rows but between the hills of 
corn late in June. After the ears are har- 
vested cut down the corn stalks close to 
the ground and spread out the vines. Late 
turnips and winter radish may also be 
grown in the same way. 

STORING TIIE MUNITIONS 

In harvesting the crops for winter the 
cabbage keeps best if pitted out of doors, 
except in the extreme north where the win- 
ters are too severe. Dig a trench three feet 
wide and one foot deep. Place about six 
inches of clean straw on the bottom and fit 
in two tiers of .cabbage close together leav- 
ing the roots sticking up. Cover the pile 
over with straw and place about every four 
feet a ventilator made of six inch boards, 
covered to prevent the rain from getting in, 
und as the cold weather increases keep 
adding soil so as to keep out the frost. 
Carrots, parsnips, beets and other roots 
may be stored in this way. The pit is 
opened at one end in order to get out a 
supply when needed. If the vegetables are 
stored in the cellar, it should be well ven- 
tilated and cool. The roots should never 
be washed before storing and they keep 
fresh much longer if covered 








ing the clods in the rough 


with a little soil. 


so that the elements may Build your garden fortifi- 
have a chance to work a cations early. Dig the 
on them. Just before smooth- trenches with the greatest 
ing the soil, 3 — eC OUT TY; 37 care. Work the cultivator 
it a little lime and wor . requently to check the ever 
this in for from three to five SUBURBAN LIFE persistent attack of weeds. 


inches. The best crops for 
clay soil are cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, and cauliflower (in 
light clay). Don’t attempt to 








Has a splendid page by Professor Findlay every month, 
and many other practical, helpful articles for garden 


Store in your cellar or pit 
sufficient ammunition to last 
for a long siege and when 











the war ends the _ honor 

grow beans or sweet po- makers. will 60 not only to the 
tatoes. : : + 66 men who made our guns 
The loam is by far the best Information and advice about this “war garden” or any efficient and to the women 
for general purposes, and the other garden will be given gladly by and children who _ stayed 
garden on the soe ae at home and _ did_ their 
is planned for this soil. Apply part but to the soil and 
a liberal amount of horse or T H E C O U N T R Y S | D E S H O P those who made it yield 
cow manure if you can secure ; the foodstuffs which are 
it, but if not, don’t give up the 119 West Fortieth Street, New York the ultimate ammunition of 
idea of having a garden. Dig this and every other war. 
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‘NoDontUsePaintHere 
useSTONE-TEX, 


For concrete, stucco, brick, stone or masonry walls of any 
kind, STONE-TEX is admittedly the right coating. It is pre- 
pared specifically for use on such surfaces, and produces an 
attractive, soft-colored, even finish which wears better than paint, 
looks better, and will not chip, flake or peel off. ; 

All masonry walls are more or less porous. | During storms 
and damp seasons, they soak in moisture, making. the building 
damp and unsanitary. The moisture also mixes with dust from 
the streets, producing unsightly streaks and stains. : 

But in Stone-Textured walls, the pores are filled with a hard, 
flint-like cement coating and all hair cracks are sealed. The 
building is dry at all times. The coating, being moisture-proof, 
retains its beauty for years, at the same time giving adequate 
protection against the elements. un 

Ordinary paints could not give such results. Being intended 
for wood, they offer little resistance to moisture, when used on 
masonry. So they soon flake and peel off, and the walls again 
must be coated. Don’t use paint on masonry walls. Use Stone- 
Tex if only for economy. 

STONE-TEX ‘gives a beautiful, flat finish—most desirable for 
concrete, stucco, brick, etc. Equally suitable for new or old 
walls and furnished in a variety of pleasing tones, _ Protects the 
building against disintegration and lengthens its life. Applied 
with a brush. 


Write today for free color card and handsomely 
illustrated STONE-TEX book giving 
full information. 
THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
124 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 










Problems of waterproofing, dampproofing and 
hardening cement have been the province of the 
Trus-Con Laboratories for many years, The or- 
ganization of this well known company includes 
a corps of expert chemists and chemical engi- 
neers, whose advice upon special problems in 
this field is at your disposal. This consulting 
service is without charge or obligation. 






















































TYPEWRITERS 
$10 andUp. AlliMakes. Save $25 to $50 methods. 


on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **¥ 
Process."* Sold for low cash—Installment or rented. 
Rentai apples on purchase price. Write for full detalis and 
guarantee. Free ‘rial. 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 173 Chicago 
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new ones free. Order from this ad this wonder 
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an elevator shaft, and other policemen 
nodded him further on to the office of the 
district attorney. There Arnold Thorndike 
breathed more freely. He was again among 
his own people. He could not help but ap- 
preciate the dramatic qualities of the situa- 
tion; that the richest man in Wall Street 
should appear in person to plead for a hum- 
ble and weaker brother. He knew he could 
not escape recognition, his face was too 
well known, but, he trusted, for the sake 
of Spear, the reporters would make no dis- 
play of his visit. With a deprecatory laugh, 
he explained why he had come. But the out- 
burst of approbation he had anticipated did 
not follow. 

The district attorney ran his finger brisk- 
ly down a printed card. “Henry Spear,” he 
exclaimed, “that’s your man. Part Three, 
Judge Fallon. Andrews is in that court.’ 
He walked to the door of his private office. 
“Andrews!” he called. 

He introduced an alert, broad-shouldered 
young man of years of much indiscretion 
and with a charming and inconsequent 
manner. 

“Mr. Thorndike is interested in Henry 
Spear, coming up for sentence in Part 
Three this morning. Wants to speak for 
him. Take him over with you.” 

The district attorney shook hands quick- 
ly, and retreated to his private office. Mr. 
Andrews took out a cigarette and, as he 
crost the floor, lit it. 

“Come with me,” he commanded. Some- 
what puzzled, slightly annoyed, but enjoy- 
ing withal the novelty of the environment 
and the curtness of his reception, Mr. 
Thorndike followed. He decided that, in his 
ignorance, he had wasted his own time and 
that of the prosecuting attorney. He should 
at once have sent in his card to the judge. 
As he understood it, Mr. Andrews was now 
conducting him to that dignitary, and, in a 
moment, he would be free to return to his 
own affairs, which were the affairs of two 
continents. But Mr. Andrews led him to an 
office, bare and small, and offered him a 
chair, and handed him a morning news- 
paper. There were people waiting in the 
room; strange people, only like those Mr. 
Thorndike had seen on ferry-boats. They 
leaned forward toward young Mr. Andrews. 
fawning, their eyes wide with apprehension. 

Mr. Thorndike refused the newspaper. 
“TI thought I was going to see the judge,” 
he- suggested. 

“Court doesn’t open for a few minutes 
yet,” said the assistant district attorney. 
“Judge is always late, anyway.” 

Mr. Thorndike supprest an exclamation. 
He wanted to protest, but his clear mind 
showed him that there was nothing against 
which, with reason, he could protest. He 
could not complain because these people 
were not apparently aware of the sacrifice 
he was making. He had come among them 
to perform a kindly act. He recognized that 
he must not stultify it by a show of irrita- 
tion. He had precipitated himself into a 
game of which he did not know the rules, 
That was all. Next time he would know 
better. Next time he would send a clerk. 

3ut he was not without a sense of humor, 
and the situation as it now was forced 
upon him struck him as amusing. He 
laughed good-naturedly and reached for the 
desk telephone. 

“May I use this? he asked. He spoke 
to the Wall Street office. He explained he 
would be a few minutes late. He directed 
what should be done if the market opened 
in a certain way. He gave rapid orders 
on many different matters, asked to have 
read to him a cablegram he expected from 
Petersburg, and one from Vienna. 

“They answer each other,” was his final 
instruction. “It looks like peace.” 

Mr. Andrews with genial patience had 
remained silent. Now he turned upon his 
visitors. A Levantine, burly, unshaven, and 
soiled, towered truculently above him. 
Young Mr. Andrews with his swivel chair 
tilted back, his hands clasped behind his 
head, his cigarette hanging from his lips, 
regarded the man dispassionately. 

“You gotta hell of a nerve to come to 
see me,” he commented cheerfully. To Mr. 
Thorndike, the form of greeting was novel. 
So greatly did it differ from the procedure 
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of his own office, that he listened with in- 
terest. 

“Was it you,” demanded young Andrews, 
in a puzzled tone, “or your brother who 
tried to knife me?’ Mr. Thorndike, unac- 
customed to cross the pavement to his office 
unless escorted by bank messengers and 
plain-clothes men, felt the room growing 
rapidly smaller; the figure of the truculent 
Greek loomed to heroic proportions. The 
hand of the banker went vaguely to his 
chin, and from there fell to his pearl pin, 
which he hastily covered. : 

“Get out!” said young Andrews, “and 
don’t show your face here——” 

The door slammed upon the flying Greek. 
Young Andrews swung his swivel chair so 
that, over his shoulder, he could see Mr. 
Thorndike. “I don’t like his face,” he ex- 
plained. 

A kindly eyed, sad woman with a basket 
on her knee smiled upon Andrews with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

“Is that woman going to get a divorce 
from my son,” she asked, “now that he’s 
in trouble?” 

“Now that he’s in Sing Sing?” corrected 
Mr. Andrews. “I hope so! She deserves it. 
That son of yours, Mrs. Bernard,” he de- 
clared emphatically, “is no good!” 


The brutality shocked Mr. Thorndike. | 


For the woman he felt a thrill of sympa- 
thy, but at once saw that it was super- 
fluous. From the secure and lofty hights of 
motherhood, Mrs. Barnard smiled down 
upon the assistant district attorney as 
upon a naughty child. She did not even 
deign a protest. She continued merely to 


smile. The smile reminded Thorndike of the |: 


smile on the face of a mother in a painting 
by Murillo he had lately presented to the 
chapel in the college he had given to his 
native town. 

“That son of yours,” repeated young An- 
drews, “is a leech. He’s robbed you, robbed 
his wife. Best thing I ever did for you was 
to send him up the river.” 

The mother smiled upon him _ beseech- 
ingly. 

“Could you give me a pass?” she said. 

Young Andrews flung up his hands and 
appealed to Thorndike. 

“Isn’t that just like a mother?” he pro- 
tested. “That son of hers has broken her 
heart, tramped on her, cheated her; hasn’t 
left her.a cent; and she comes to me for a 
pass, so she can kiss him thru the bars! 
And I’ll bet she’s got a cake for him in that 
basket !” 

The mother laughed happily; she knew 
now she would get the pass. 

“Mothers,” explained Mr. Andrews, from 
the depth of his wisdom, “are all like that; 
your mother, my mother. If you went to 
jail, your mother would be just like that.” 

Mr. Thorndike bowed his head politely. 
He had never considered going to jail, or 
whether, if he did, his mother would bring 
him cake in a basket. Apparently there 
were many aspects and accidents of life not 
included in his experience. 

Young Andrews sprang to his feet, and, 
with the force of a hose flushing a gutter, 
swept his soiled visitors into the hall. 

“Come on,” he called to the Wisest Man, 
“the court is open.” 

In the corridors were many people, and 
with his eyes on the broad shoulders of the 
assistant district attorney, Thorndike 
pushed his way thru them. The people who 
blocked his progress were of the class un- 
known to him. Their looks were anxious, 
furtive, miserable. They stood in little 
groups, listening eagerly to a sharp-faced 
lawyer, or, in sullen despair, eying each 
other. At a door a tipstaff laid his hand 
roughly on the arm of Mr. Thorndike. 

“That’s all right Joe,” called young Mr. 
Andrews, “he’s with me.” They entered the 
court and passed down an aisle to a railed 
enclosure in which were high oak chairs, 
Again, in his effort to follow, Mr. Thorn- 
dike was halted, but the first tipstaff came 
to his rescue. “All right,” he signalled, 
“he’s with Mr. Andrews.” 

Mr. Andrews pointed to one of the oak 
chairs. “You sit there,” he commanded, 
“it’s reserved for members of the bar, but 
it’s all right. You’re with me.” 

Distinetly annoyed. slightly bewildered. 
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the banker sank between the arms of a 
chair. He felt he had lost his individuality. 
Andrews had become his sponsor. Because 
of Andrews he was tolerated. Because An- 
drews had a pull he was permitted to sit 
as an equal among police-court lawyers. No 
longer was he Arnold Thorndike. He was 
merely the man “with Mr. Andrews.” 

Then even Andrews abandoned him. “The 
judge’ll be here in a minute, now,” said the 
assistant district attorney, and went in- 
side a railed enclosure in front of the 
judge’s bench. There he greeted another 
assistant district attorney whose years 
were those of even greater indiscretion than 
the years of Mr. Andrews. Seated on the 
rail, with their hands in their pockets and 
their backs turned to Mr. Thorndike, they 
laughed and talked together. The subject 
of their discourse was one Mike Donlin, 
as he appeared in vaudeville. 

To Mr. Thorndike it was evident that 
young Andrews had entirely forgotten him. 
He arose, and touched his sleeve. With in- 
finite sarcasm Mr. Thorndike began: “My 
engagements are not pressing, but * 

A court attendant beat with his palm 
upon the rail. 

“Sit down!’ 
judge is coming. 

Mr. Thorndike sat down. 

The court attendant droned loudly words 
Mr. Thorndike could not distinguish. There 
was a rustle of silk, and from a door be- 
hind him the judge stalked past. He was a 
young man, the type of the Tammany poli- 
tician. On his shrewd, alert, Irish-American 
features was an expression of unnatural 
gloom. With a smile Mr. Thorndike ob- 
served that it was as little suited to the 
countenance of the young judge as was the 
robe to his shoulders. Mr. Thorndike was 
still smiling when young Andrews leaned 
over the rail. 

“Stand up!” he hissed. Mr. Thorndike 
stood up. 

After 





, 


whispered Andrews. “The 


the court attendant had uttered 
unintelligible words, every one sat 
down; and the financier again moved hur- 
riedly to the rail. 

“T would like to speak to him now before 
he begins,” he whispered. “I can’t wait.” 

Mr. Andrews stared in amazement. The 
banker had not believed the young man 
could look so serious. 

“Speak to him, now!” exclaimed the 
district attorney. “You've got to wait till 
your man comes up. If you speak to the 
judge, now—” The voice of Andrews faded 
away in horror. 

Not knowing in what way he had of- 
fended, but convinced that it was only by 
the grace of Andrews he had escaped a 
dungeon, Mr. Thorndike retreated to his 
arm-chair. 

The clock on the wall showed him that, 
already, he had given to young Spear one 
hour and a quarter. The idea was prepos- 
terous. No one better than himself knew 
what his time was really worth. In half 
an hour there was a board meeting; later, 
he was to hold a post mortem on a rail- 
round; at every moment questions were 
being asked by telegraph, by cable, ques- 
tions that involved the credit of individ- 
uals of firms, of even the country. And 
the one man who could answer them was 
risking untold sums only that he might 
say a good word for an idle apprentice. 
Inside the railed enclosure a lawyer was 
reading a typewritten speech. He assured 
his honor that he must have more time to 
prepare his case. It was one of immense 
importance. The name of a most respect- 
able business house was involved, and a 
sum of no less than $900. Nine hundred 
dollars! The contrast struck Mr. Thorn- 
dike’s sense of humor full in the center. 
Unknowingly, he laughed, and found him- 
self as conspicuous as tho he had appeared 
suddenly in his night-clothes. The tipstaffs 
beat upon the rail, the lawyer he had in- 
terrupted uttered an indignant exclama- 
tion, Andrews came hurriedly toward him, 
and the young judge slowly turned his head. 

“Those persons,” he said, “who cannot 
respect the dignity of this court will leave 
it.” As he spoke, with his eyes fixed on 
those of Mr. Thorndike, the latter saw that 
the young judge had suddenly recognized 


him. But the fact of his identity did not 
cause the frown to relax or the rebuke 
to halt unuttered. In even, icy tones the 
judge continued: “And it is well they 
should remember that the law is no re- 
specter of pérsons and that the dignity of 
this court will be enforced, no matter who 
the offender may happen to be.” 

Andrews slipt into the chair beside Mr. 
Thorndike, and grinned sympathetically. 

“Sorry!” he whispered. “Should have 
warned you. We won’t be long now,” he 
added encouragingly. “As soon as tkis fel- 
low finishes his argument, the judge’ll take 
up the sentences. Your man seems to have 
other friends; Isaacs & Sons are here, and 
the typewriter firm who taught him; but 
what you say will help most. It won’t be 
more than a couple of hours now.” 

“A couple of hours!” Mr. Thorndike 
raged inwardly. A couple of hours in this 
place where he had been publicly humil- 
iated. He smiled, a thin, shark-like smile. 
Those who made it their business to study 
his expressions, on seeing it, would have 
fied. Young Andrews, not being acquainted 
with the moods of the great man, added 
cheerfully: “By one o’clock, anyway.” 

Mr. Thorndike began grimly to pull on 
his gloves. For all he cared now young 
Spear could go hang. Andrews nudged his 
elbow. 

“See that old lady in the front row?’ 
he whispered. “That’s Mrs. Spear. What 
did I tell you; mothers are all alike. She's 
not taken her eyes off you since court 
opened. She knows you’re her one best 
bet.” 

Impatiently Mr. Thorndike raised his 
head. He saw a little, white-haired woman 
who stared at him. In her eyes was the 
sume look he had seen in the eyes of men 
who, at times of panic, fled to him, be- 
seeching, entreating, forcing upon him what 
was left of the wreck of their fortunes, if 
only he would save their honor. 

“And here come the prisoners,” Andrews 
whispered. “See Spear? Third man from the 
last.” A long line, guarded in front and. 
rear, shuffled into the court-room, and, as 
ordered, ranged themselves against the wall. 
Among them were old men and young boys, 
well drest, clever-looking rascals, collarless 
tramps, fierce-eyed aliens, smooth-shaven, 
thin-lipped Broadwayards—and Spear. 

Spear, his head hanging, with lips white 
and cheeks ashen, and his eyes heavy with 
shame. 5 

Mr. Thorndike had risen, and, in fare- 
well, was holding out his hand to Andrews. 
He turned, and across the court-room the 
eves of the financier and the stenographer 
met. At the sight of the great man, Spear 
flushed crimson, and then his look of 
despair slowly disappeared; and into his 
eyes there came incredulously hope and 
gratitude. He turned his head suddenly to 
the wall. 

Mr. Thorndike stood irresolute, and then 
sank back into his chair. 

The first man in the line was already 
at the railing, and the questions put to him 
by the judge were being repeated to him 
by the other assistant district attorney and 
a court attendant. His muttered answers 
were in turn repeated to the judge. 

“Says he’s married, naturalized citizen. 
I.utheran Church, die-cutter by profession.” 

The probation officer, her hands filled 
with papers, bustled forward and whis- 


. Austin says,” continued the dis- 
trict attorney, “she’s looked into this case, 
and asks to have the man turned over to 
her. He has a wife and three children; has 
supported them for five years.” 

“Ts the wife in court?” the judge said. 

A thin, washed-out, pretty woman stood 
up, and clasped her hands in front of her. 

“Has this man been a good husband to 
you, madam?” asked the young judge. 

The woman broke into vehement assur- 
ances. No man could have been a_ better 
hushand. Would she take him back? Indeed 
she would take him back. She held out her 
hands as tho she would physically drag her 
husband from the pillory. 

The judge bowed toward the probation 
acon, and she beckoned the prisoner to 
er. 
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Other men followed, and in the fortune 
of each Mr. Thorndike found himself, to 
his surprize, taking a personal interest. It 
was as good as a play. It reminded him of 
the Sicilians he had seen in London in 
their little sordid tragedies, Only these 
actors were appearing in their proper per- 
sons in real dramas of a life he did not 
know, but which appealed to something 
that had been long untouched, long in dis- 
use. It was an uncomfortable sensation that 
left him restless because, as he appreciated, 
it needed expression, an outlet. He found 
this, partially, in praising, thru Andrews, 
tke young judge who had publicly rebuked 
him. Mr. Thorndike found him astute, sane; 
his queries intelligent, his comments just. 
And this probation officer, she, too, was 
capable, was she not? Smiling at his inter- 
est in what to him was an old story, the 
younger man nodded. 

“I like her looks,” whispered the great 
man. “Like her clear eyes and clean skin. 
She strikes me as able, full of energy, and 
yet womanly. These men when they come 
under her charge,’ he insisted, eagerly, 
“need money to start again, don’t they?’ 
He spoke anxiously. He believed he had 
found the clew to his restlessness. It was 
a desire to help; to be of use to these fail- 
ures who had fallen and who were being 
lifted to their feet. Andrews looked at 
him curiously. “Anything you give her,” 
he answered, “would be well invested.” 

“If you will tell me her name.and ad- 
dress?” whispered the banker. He was 
much given to charity, but it had been 
perfunctory, it was extended on the advice 
oi his secretary. In helping here, he felt 
a genial glow of personal pleasure. It was 
much more satisfactory than giving an Old 
Master to his private chapel. 

In the rear of the court-room there was 
a scuffle that caused every one to turn and 
look. A man, who had tried to force his 
way past the tipstaff, was being violently 
ejected, and, as he disappeared, he waved 
a paper toward Mr. Thorndike. The banker 
recognized him as his chief clerk. Andrews 
rose anxiously. “That man wanted to get 
to you. I'll see what it is. Maybe it’s im- 
portant.” 

Mr. Thorndike pulled him back. 

“Maybe it is,” he said dryly. “But I 
can’t see him now. I’m busy.” 

Slowly the long line of derelicts, of birds 
of prey, of sorry, weak failures, passed be- 
fore the seat of judgment. Mr. Thorndike 
had moved into a chair nearer to the rail, 
and from time to time made a note upon 
the back of an envelope. He had forgotten 
the time or had chosen to disregard it. So 
great was his interest that he had forgotten 
the particular derelict he had come to serve, 
until Spear stood almost at his elbow. 

Thorndike turned eagerly to the judge, 
and saw that he was listening to a rotund, 
gray little man with beady, bird-like eyes 
who, as he talked, bowed and gesticulated. 
Behind him stood a younger man, a more 
modern edition of the other. He also bowed 
and. behind gold eye-glasses, smiled ingra- 
tiatingly. 

The judge nodded, and leaning forward, 


fer a few moments fixed his eyes upon the | 


prisoner. 

“You are a very fortunate young man,” 
he said. He laid his hand upon a pile of 
letters. “When you were your own worst 
enemy. your friends came to help you. 
These letters speak for you; your employ- 
ers, whom you robbed, have pleaded with 
me in your favor. It is urged, in your be- 
half, that at the time you committed the 
erime of which you are found guilty, you 
were intoxicated. In the eyes of the law. 
that is no excuse. Some men can drink and 
keep their senses. It appears you can not. 
When you drink you are a menace to your- 
self, and, as is shown by this crime, to the 
community. Therefore, you must not drink. 
In view of the good character to which 
your friends have testified, and on the con- 
dition that you do not touch liquor, I will 
not sentence you to jail, but will place you 
in charge of the probation officer.” 

The judge leaned back in his chair and 
beckoned to Mr. Andrews. It was finished. 
Spear was free, and from different parts of 
the court-room people were moving toward 
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44 Commercial Duplicator Bldg. 
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varnishes or enamels, 


From kitchen to guest room these 
celebrated finishes impart an endur- 
ing beauty that may be varied to 
harmonize with any desired scheme 


of decoration. 


There isa dependable Berty Broth- 


Factories: 


Detroit, Mich, 
Walkerville, Ont. 


























































































































inishes are 


vBest‘for the-Kitchen too.”’ 


You can point with pride to any 
room finished with Berry Brothers’ 


ers’ product for every finishing 
need. Liquid Granite Floor Var- 
nish, Luxeberry Enamels, Luxe- 
berry Wood Finishes, and Luxe- 
berry Wall Finishes are but a few 
of the many Berry brands that 
home owners, architectsand decora- 
tors have preferred for more than 
half a century, 


Write for our new illustrated booklet in colors showing artistic 


schemes of decorating and wood finishing. 


It contains informa- 


tion of great value to every home builder, present and prospective. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Largest) Varnish Makers 


BROTHER‘ 


Branches in 
principal cities of 
the,world 


yearn 1858 
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GLUE 


HANDY 


BOTTLES 


A HOUSERMOLD NECESSITY 10¢ 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St., Corner Clarendon 
Facing Copley Square Boston, Mass. 
European Sen, Paste Rooms, $1.50 up, with batt, $2.00 up. 
D Room. $2. 50 uP, with bath, $3.00 
American = $4. 00p per day up 
FRED. E. “JONES, Proprietor 





The heel that provides protection, comfort and long i 
wear, but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask | 
for the heel with the Red Plug. 


Obtainadle in all 
or tan. 


2 Packs Playing Cards 


stzes—black, white 

50c. attached=all Dealers. 

Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c (elsewhere J 
50c). Spring Step, 105 Federal St., Boston . 





fhe door. Their numbers showed that the 
friends of the young man had been many. 
Mr. Thorndike felt a certain twinge of dis- 
appointment. Even tho the result relieved 
and pleased him, he wished, in bringing it 
about, he Had had some part. 

He begrudged to Isaacs & Sons the credit 
of having given Spear his liberty. His 
morning had been wasted. He had neglected 
his own interests, and in no way assisted 
those of Spear. He was moving out of the 
railed enclosure when Andrews called him 


honor,” he said 
“wishes to speak to you.’ 
The judge leaned over his desk and shook 
Mr. Thorndike by the hand. Then he made 
a speech. The speech was about public-spir- 
ited citizens who, to the neglect of their 
own interests, came to assist the ends of 
justice, and fellow-creatures in misfortune. 
He purposely spoke in a loud voice, and 
every one stopped to listen. 

“The law, Mr. Thorndike, is not vindic- 
tive,” he said. “It wishes only to be just. 
Nor can it be swayed by wealth or political 
or social influences. But when there is 
good in a man, I, personally, want to know 
it, and when gentlemen like yourself, of 
your standing in this city, come here to 
speak a good word for a man, we would 
stultify the purpose of justice if we did 
not listen. I thank you for coming, and I 
wish more of our citizens were as unselfish 
and public-spirited.” 

It was all quite absurd and most em- 
barrassing, but inwardly Mr. Thorndike 
glowed with pleasure. It was a long time 
since any one had had the audacity to tell 
him he had done well. From the friends of 
Spear there was a ripple of applause, 
which no tipstaff took it upon himself to 
suppress, and to the accompaniment of this, 
Mr. Thorndike walked to the corridor. He 
was pleased with himself and with his fel- 
low-men. He shook hands with Isaacs & 
Sons, and congratulated them upon their 
public spirit, and the typewriter firm upon 
their public spirit. And then he saw Spear 
standing apart regarding him doubtfully. 
Spear did not offer his hand, but Mr. 
Thorndike took it, and shook it, and said: 
“IT want to meet your mother.” 

And when Mrs. Spear tried to stop sob- 

bing long enough to tell him how happy 
she was, and how grateful, he instead told 
her what a fine son she had, and that he 
remembered when Spear used to carry flow- 
ers to town for her. And she remembered 
it, too, and thanked him for the flowers. 
And he told Spear, when Isaacs & Sons 
went bankrupt, which at the rate they were 
giving away their money to the Hebrew 
Hospital would be very soon. Spear must 
come back to him. And Isaacs & Sons were 
delighted at the great man’s pleasantry, 
and afterward repeated it many times, call- 
ing upon each other to bear witness, and 
Spear felt as tho some one had given him 
a new backbone, and Andrews. who was 
guiding Thorndike out of the building, was 
thinking to himself what a great confidence 
man had been lost when Thorndike became 
a banker. 
* The chief clerk and two bank messengers 
were waiting by the automobile with writ- 
ten calls for help from the office. They 
pounced upon the banker and almost lifted 
him into the car. 

“There’s still time !” panted the chief clerk. 

“Vhere is not!’ answered Mr. Thorndike. 
His tone was rebellious, defiant. It carried 
all the authority of a spoiled child of for- 





impressively, 


tune. “I’ve wasted most of this day,” he 
declared, “and I intend to waste the rest 
of it. Andrews,” he called, “jump, in, and 


I’li give you a lunch at Sherry’s. 

The vigilant protector of the 
dashed back into the building. 

“Wait till I get my hat!” he called. 

As the two truants rolled up the avenue 
the spring sunshine warmed them, the sense 
of duties neglected added zest to their holi- 
day, and young Mr. Andrews laughed aloud. 

Mr. Thorndike raised his eyebrows in- 
quiringly. 

“TI was wondering,” said Andrews, “how 
much it cost you to keep Spear out of jail?” 

“T don’t care,” said the great man guilt- 


public 





lily: “it was worth it.” 
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PEBBLES 


The world is so full of a number of thugs, 
I’m sure we should all be as humble as bugs. 
—Sun Dial. 


What to do with the men who refuse to 
deliver coal: Give them the sack !—-Passing 
Show. 


“This,” said the goat, as he turned from 
the tomato can and began on the broken 
mirror with relish, “this is indeed food for 
reflection.” —Tiger. 


SOCIETY NOTBD 


Mr. Nicholas Romanoff of Petrograd has 
left for his summer place on the south coast 
of the Crimea.—New York Evening Sun. 


A vicar has given his parishioners per- 
mission to bring their knitting to church. 
He cannot complain if during the sermon 
their wits 


wool-gathering.—London 
Opinion, 


go 


He kissed her rosy lips, 
Just kissed them in a frolic. 
Ah, ’was a dear, dear kiss, 
For he died of painter’s colic. 
—Punch Bowl. 


High Private—Why don’t you use some 
of this here Carranza money to start yer 
fire with? 

Educated Sergeant—Can’t do it—it aint 
legal tinder inthis country.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


First Clubman—You say that Bladder 
has gone on the lecture platform? Well, 
you do surprize me. 

Second Ditto—Yes, a friend gave him a 
dress suit for a Christmas present, and as 
he doesn’t dance and is too proud to be a 
head waiter, it was up to him to do some- 
thing. —Sydney Bulletin. 


“What are the passengers looking out of 
the windows for?’ asked a nervous lady 
as the conductor came thru the train. 

.  “We-ran over a cat, madam,” said the 
* conductor. 

“Was the cat on the track?’ she next 
asked. 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” assured the conductor. 
“The locomotive chased him up an alley.”— 
Lehigh Burr. 


Availing herself of her ecclesiastical 
privileges the clergyman’s wife asked ques- 
tions which, coming from anybody else, 
would have been thought impertinent. 

“I presume you carry, a memento of some 
kind in that locket you wear?” she said. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” said the parishioner. “Te 
is a lock of my husband’s hair.” 

“But your husband is still alive,” 
lady excla'med. 

“Yes, Ma’am, but his hair is gone.” 
New York Times. 


the 


The world has a lot of a number of things 
That always are pleasant to see, 

Of pretty girls’ eyes and blackberry pies 
And roses and pay days and glee; 

And waffles and movies and blue china cups 
And bargains and full dinner pails, 

But pleasantest far are nice little pups 
That wiggle and waggle their tails! 


A nice little, brown little puppy, who seems 
Just brimming with wiggles and wags, 
His damp little nose, as pink as a rose, 
Two ears that are pert little rags; 
And half of him shrinking in fear of a 
spank, 
. _ And half of him wiggling a plea, 
And all of him ready for any old prank— 
There’s nothing so pleasant as he! 


And Soe ean they say that a creature is 
aumb 
That’s wise in its own sort of way? 
Altho we suppose there’s little he knows, 
Yet O, how he knows how to play! 
He knows how to find all the fun as he goes 
Thru his life in this sorrowing vale, 
And especially we're glad that each little 
pup knows 
How to wiggle and waggle his tail! 
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Have You Tuis Boox? 


The Word of the Truth 





—Morris Miller, in Detroit Journal. 





A Theological Education for One Dollar 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the 
Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, con- 
veying its entire meaning, 


Description sent on request 
THE TRUTH PUBLISHING FOUNDATION, Eufaula, Ala. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS -» 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boden 
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contains a clear, accurate, final answer. 
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HAVE YOU A DESTROYER AT THE WHEEL P 


ILL SMITH, who runs the hard- 

ware and furniture emporium 

back home, called me into his 

store a while ago, when I was 
down for a visit, and poured out the 
bitterness of his soul. 

“Remember last time you were here,” 
he said, “you asked me why didn’t I get 
a motor truck and gave me a lot of buzz- 
talk about how it would cut down my 
expenses? Well, I’ve just about decided 
to charge your dad ten or fifteen dol- 
lars extra on everything he buys to 
make up for the extra money the darn 
thing costs me. I don’t know where you 
got all the dope you handed out to me, 
but I wish I’d never listened to it. 

“Wait a bit,” said I. “Tell me the 
whole story. Perhaps you didn’t listen 
hard enough. Begin at the beginning. 
What kind of a machine did you buy? 
Maybe you didn’t get the right one. I 
refuse to be blamed before making sure 
the mistake was mine and not yours. 
A man’s considered innocent, you know, 
until he’s proved guilty. If you can 
show me it was my fault, I’ll repair the 
damage in any way you like. That’s 
fair, isn’t it?” 

Bill scratched his ear and mumbled 
something in his whiskers. He seemed 
a trifle taken aback by the challenge. 
It was true that I had talked trucks to 
him some months before, but I had 
talked about them only in a general 
way and had said nothing on which he 
could corner me now. 

There was a squealing of suddenly 
applied brakes outside the door and the 
vehicle in question came to an abrupt 
stop. The young man at the wheel 
jumped down and disappeared into the 
cellar of the store, leaving the engine 
running at a good pace. 

“That’s the brute,” said Bill gloom- 
ily. “I call her Beauty and the Beast. 
She’s a beauty to look at, but a beast 
every other way. She costs me more for 
gas, oil and tires and repairs than two 
of my teams did, to say nothing about 
the price I had to pay for her.” 

I went out and looked over the object 
of his wrath. It was difficult to refrain 
from laughing as I did so, for it was 
only too apparent where Bill’s money 
was going. 

“Well?” he queried. 

“Well,” I said, “I can tell you a few 
things right now. Come and look at the 
tires. See this rear pair. Great lumps 
out of them. Look at the surfaces. Like 
nutmeg graters. Know why that is? 
Because your boy doesn’t know how to 
drive. I heard him stop just now. He 
ran right up to the door at top speed 
and slammed on the brakes; locked his 
wheels, probably. Yes, see those scrapes 
in the road? These expensive tires made 
them and suffered accordingly. 

“The front ones have been abused, 
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too. Those cuts are the result of crude 
maneuvering. That boy runs slap into 
curbs when he’s turning in a narrow 
space. He doesn’t know how to handle 
the truck. It’s bad enough to mess up 
the tires this way, but it’s throwing 
money into the stove to let them go on 
running, without trimming and clean- 
ing and filling in the holes. 

Bill grunted and gazed ominously in 
the direction of the cellar. 

“Why’s this engine running?” I 
asked. “There’s a switch provided for 
the express purpose of stopping it when 
it isn’t needed, and a nice big handle to 
start it with.” 

“I’ve spoken to him about letting it 
run,” said Bill, uneasily. “He says it’s 
hard to start and it don’t use much——” 


66 ISTEN, Bill, that boy is putting 
|_ things over on you. He simply 
isn’t up to his job. Engines of this 
size are not hard to start, if you know 
how. And running an engine idle is the 
worst thing you can do to it. Besides 
wasting gas and oil, it causes rapid 
wear, because the power, ordinarily 
used in driving the truck, is dissipated 
in the form of heat and friction. It he 
lets the engine run idle, as he probably 
does, anywhere from five minutes to 
half an hour or more several times a 
day, depending on how long it takes to 
unload the goods, you can figure for 
yourself why the truck is expensive. 
Where do you keep it?” 

“In my barn.” 

“Never occurs to you to have it 
cleaned and greased, does it?” I re- 
marked, after an inspection of the less 
accessible parts. “The universal is as 
dry as a bone, caked with dirt and 
badly worn. That alone is enough to in- 
jure the engine seriously, to say noth- 
ing of driving gears and transmission. 
Chances are the clutch collar is dry, 
too. And I wouldn’t be surprized if you 
found that the clutch needed refacing. 
A man who drives the way your bright 
young destroyer does invariably keeps 
one foot on the clutch pedal, slipping it 
just enough to wear out the facing in 
short order. Naturally, when the clutch 
fails to make a tight connection be- 
tween the engine and the’ driving 
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Ask the Director of this Service = 
anything you want to know con- § 
| cerning motor cars, trucks, acces- f 
| sories or their makers. While The § 
| Independent cannot undertake to | 
| give an opinion as to the relative § 
| merits of various makes of cars or | 
accessories, it is ready to give im- 
| partial information on any product. 
—Address Motor Efficiency Ser- 
vice, The Independent, New York. 


wheels much of the engine’s power is 
wasted and that means fuel wasted.” 

Bill grunted and again cast a brood- 
ing eye in the direction of the cellar. 

“Want to know a little more about 
the reason for repair expenses? Ever 
think about the relation between tires 
and springs? You ought to know these 
things, Bill. Why are springs put on a 
truck? To absorb road shocks and in- 
equalities, so that the frame and the 
engine won’t be racked to pieces. 
Springs are made up of a number of 
thin strips of resilient steel called 
leaves. When the spring is in action 
these strips rub against each other. In 
a new truck they are clean and have a 
film of lubricant separating the sur- 
faces. After a while, however, this 
lubricant gets forced out and moisture 
and dirt work their way in. The sur- 
faces of the leaves grow rusty. The 
spring loses its ability to absorb shocks. 
And this is what happens: all the work 
of cushioning, most of which ought to 
be done by the springs, falls to the lot 
of the tires. Solid rubber tires—or even 
pneumatic ones, for that matter—can’t 
possibly stand up under the strain of 
this double duty. Besides wearing out 
the tires, neglected springs transmit 
jars and jolts to the frame, the engine 
and the transmission. 

“Just look here, Bill,” I said, point- 
ing to one of the front springs. 
“Streaked with rust. That hole there is 
where a grease cup used to be. It’s been 
knocked off, somehow. And the other 
cups are so caked up it’s plain they 
haven’t been turned down for weeks. 
Now, here’s a rule that every truck 
owner ought to follow: Have the truck 
inspected, regularly, at the end of each 
day. Make someone responsible for its 
condition. Lay out a schedule for greas- 
ing and cleaning, and see that it is fol- 
lowed. Insist that weaknesses be rem- 
edied as soon as they are discovered, 
and that worn or broken parts be re- 
placed as soon as they are found out. 
Your boy, Bill, has cost you a young 
fortune. It’ll pay you to -have him 
taught or to get a fellow who knows 
his job thoroly.” 

“Wait till he gets up out of that cel- 
lar,” quoth Bill. 

“But don’t think he’s the only one to 
blame for the money the truck has 
wasted for you. You’re more to blame 
than he is. In the first place you don’t 
need a truck more than half the size of 
this. That moving van body is absurd. 
What you want——” 

“How do you know what I want?” 

“From a general knowledge of your 
business. But we won’t let it go at that. 
I’ll come ’round tonight and prove to 
you, first, that the man who sold you 
this truck had you hypnotized, and then 
that you need something different.” 
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OOK these business-builders over. 
You don’t speak of them as “a du- 
plicating device’’—“tan addressing ma- 
chine”—“‘a correspondence phono- 
graph”-—“an adding machine.” You give them names, 
“Multigraph”— “Addressograph” — “Dictaphone” — “Bur- 
roughs” because you know that satisfaction lies in names 
with records for performance. hat such names are to 
their respective fields, so FEDERAL is to haulage. A 
business builder, first and foremost, it saves you money 
—makes you money—aids your business growth. 


HE FEDERAL is a business builder 
because it meets the measure you 
apply toit. “Willit pay?” “What does it give 
for what it costs?” “Will it fit my business 
needs?” 


Federal representatives expect these ques- 
tions. They study your peculiar needs and 
answer you-—in actual facts and figures given 
by other men in similar lines of business. 


They show how FEDERALS cut down over- 
head by cutting haulage costs—how FED- 
ERALS do more in a given time—work 









longer hours whenever emergency requires— 
never need a rest. 


The also show how FEDERALS widen 
your delivery field. Thirty—forty—fifty miles, 
or even more, are easy distances for daily 
trips. 


Outlying towns—distant shipping termi- 
nals—customers some miles away are brought 
right to your door. All this is business- 
building. 


Write for “FEDERAL Traffic News’ —a business-building publication. 


It covers very largely, actual haulage problems and their solution. 


Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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TOWNSEND’S TRIPLEX 














The Greatest 
Grass-Cutter 
on Earth 

















Swath 
86 Inches Wide 


TOWNSEND'S aa _ aned—# WNSENDS TRIPLEX 


Smad paca ine — 





The Public is warned not to pure 
chase Mowers infringing ¢t 
Townsend Patent, No, 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19, 1916. 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
man, the TriPLex will mow more lawn in a_ tween hot rollers and hard, hot ground in sum- 
day than the best motor mower ever made, mer as does the motor mower. 


cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 


Vri atal: illustrating all ty 
Drawn by one horse and operated by one Write for catalogue i vating all types of 


Townsend Lawn Mowers. 


man, it will mow more lawn in a day than 

any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with 

three horses and three men. Ss. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 
Does not smash the grass to earth and 14 Central Avenue 


plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither 





The Wonderland of the North, in all its beauty, invites you for your sum- 
mer vacation. Make this beautiful Alaska trip, visiting picturesque, roman- 
y tic Sitka, the ancient Russian capital. Tours $66 up, including staterooms, 
meals. Consult nearest Railway, ee agent. For literature and full in- 
formation write John H. Bunch, ya & P. A, ; 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO, 
445 Colman Bldg. * ‘Seattle, Wash. 








SS agi ial || THE ANYWEIGHT |/ater Ballast Lawn 
FREE to Health & Success Roller assures lawn beauty. 


Use light on soft sod—heavy 
BUILDING YOU will Gna shisremarkable 


and heavier as summer dryness 
book ot startling interest. It 


affects lawns, walks, tennis courts, 
NERGy will fasc'nate, educate and en- ete. Fill w ith water—Anyweight 
lighten you. 


in a minute. 

| Written by Robert Duncan} * * 
} whose system of nerve building wy Pony or combination 
 s pronounced by scientific au- Styles—one or two, leak- and 
thorities to be the most itr portant atdent-proof steel sections— Spring bead 
} discovery in human develooment rounded edges; won't tear the turf. 
# within recent times. 7 Non-rusting water entrances —ad- 
f The principles of this remarkable justable tension handle counter- 
course are fully described in this poises and face plate scrap- 
book. Send for a copy and learn 
how thousands of men and women 
have found the Robert Duncan Sys- 
ZF tem a olessing in better health and 

ted 2 ereater success. ‘Write today to 
Robert Duncan Dept., Bureau Publishing 
Corporation, Room 432, U. 8. Express Bidg., 
New York City. 













er.. Roller bearings 
; throughout; runs easy. 
‘Catalog FREE. Book, 
“Lawns and Lawnmak- 
ing,’’ 10c stamps. 
Wilder-Strong 
Implement Co. 
Box E Monroe, Mich. 
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Edwin E.Slosson 
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Nine out of ten people who are ac- 
cused of being pro-something are really 


anti-something. 
- 
s**t 


For SALE OR EXCHANGE: One phono- 
graph record‘of Boje Tsaria Khrani, 
almost unused but now unusable. Will 
trade for record of Boje Duma Khrani 


or whatever the new one is called. 
* 
ss 


The import of an omen depends upon 
the reading of the spell or the spelling 
of the rede. The Dresdner Nachrichten 
finds consolation in discovering that it 
is possible to read Sieg (victory) in the 
names of the Central Powers and 
Niederlage (defeat) in the names of 
the Entente Allies. 


Rumi N ien 


Ital I. en 
Mont . negro 
Fuglan Deut S_ chland 
Belgi p n Oesterre I ch 
Se R bien Tiirk E i 
Russ L and Bul G_arien 
J A pan 
Portu G al 


Frankr E ich 

But the London Spectator spells out 
of the English names of the belligerents 
an acrostic of the opposite portent: 
=~ T enegro 


E lgium 
Japa N 
Ser V ia Aust R ia 
Ruman I a T U_ rkey 
Fran C e Bulgar I a 
T aly Germa N y 
P O rtugal 
B R itain 
Ru S sia 


The advent of the United States in 
the war will upset both prognostica- 
tions. 

aa 
ss 

If you want to learn about a man’s 
ancestry, with a view either of marry- 
ing him or of writing his biography, 
don’t ask him, but go directly to 
the Eugenic Records Office of the 
Station for Experimental Evolution 
at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island. If I had done that when 
I was writing the sketch of John 
Dewey I should have got in more infor- 
mation than I did. Professor Dewey 
was, as I said, a hard man to biogra- 
phize. He is too modest even to boast of 
his ancestors, so I am grateful to Pro- 
fessor Davenport for coming to my aid 
with this new and interesting data as 
to Dewey’s inheritance. It seems that 
radicalism is transmissible like red 














hair or bad temper and that the Dewey 
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blood contains a heretical determinant 
—or is it a disease germ?—which crops 
out in successive generations, as aboli- 
tionism, universalism and pragmatism. 


In The Independent for March 26, Dr. 
k. E. Slosson writes interestingly of John 
lbewey. Looking for an hereditary basis for 
Professor Dewey’s philosophic trend he in- 
qvires of the propositus and learns: “All 
my forefathers earned an honest living as 
farmers, wheelwrights, coopers. I was ab- 
solutely the first one in seven generations 
to fall from grace. In the last few years 
atuvism has set in and I have raised enough 
vegetables and fruit to pay for my own 
keep.” From this testimony Dr. Slosson 
concludes: “His ancestry is discouraging 
to those who would find an explanation for 
all things in heredity.” 

Altho I do not seek to explain “all 
things” (e. g., sunrise) by heredity, I think 
it is not justifiable to draw conclusions as 
to heredity from the testimony of one who 
is not an expert in the subject. No one 
would expect Professor Dewey to give ex- 
pert testimony about his blood pressure or 
lymphocyte count; neither should one ex- 
pect him to give valuable data touching his 
own heredity. Nor has he. A “‘farmer” may 
be a philosopher, a “wheelwright,” an art- 
ist, and a “cooper” president of the village 
school committee. Also the phrase ‘“‘first 
one in seven generations” would never 
have been used by an expert geneticist. 
What is meant clearly is, following the 
family name back seven generations. But 
this is not germane, since hereditary ten- 
dencies do not merely follow the family 
nume. 

The student of heredity, examining the 
personalities in various ancestral and many 
collateral lines of blood kinship to Profes- 
sor Dewey finds some of them most sig- 
nificant. His mother’s father was Davis 
Rich—a very noble man, of excellent judg- 
ment, large intelligence, and scrupulous 
honesty; an assistant judge in the county 
court; a man so highly regarded in his 
community as to be elected to the Ver- 
mont legislature. The mother’s father’s 
father is Charles Rich who was a reformer 
and philosopher. He was a champion of 
the Merino race of sheep, of the doctrine 
of the universal salvation of the human 
race, and, in 1813, of the rights of colored 
race. He was so fond of, and successful in, 
discussion that it is said he converted half 
of his town to universalism. An uncle of 
the preceding, Caleb Rich, had a speculative 
and inquiring mind, chiefly in religious mat- 
ters. He was separated from his church for 
“errors of doctrine”; but was able by dis- 
cussion to bring so many to his way of 
thinking that they founded a new sect with 
him as leader. He is said to be the real 
founder of the American branch of the 
Universalists. These are only fragments of 
John Dewey’s family history but they suf- 
fice to show that his reforming and _ phil- 
osophic tastes and tendencies are family 
characteristics—that they have an heredi- 
tary basis. CuARLES B. DAVENPORT 

Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island 

. 


** 


“Young men for counsel; old men 
for war.” How true these old saws are! 
In the present crisis it is mostly the 
old men who are for instant war with 
Germany and the young men who are 
for a continuance of negotiation and 
the settlement of international questions 


by arbitration. 
= * 


Madame de Staél said: “He who ac- 
quires another language gains a new 
soul.” If that is so I was dead sold on 
Latin and half-soled on French. 

. 


ss 


Agoraphobia is the disease that 
causes slums. 

Claustrophobia is the disease that 
causes suburbs. 
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A Desk and a System for 
every Business Man 


ERE is a new idea—a device that looks like a desk, is used as a 
desk and is called a desk, but is really a kind of filing cabinet 
—built like a desk with radically new and useful features. 





Models and complete systems are systems filed where so convenient to use, 
offered for every business and pro- you save time and do better work. You 

: also save the cost of a high-grade filing 
fessional man. cabinet (or of a high-grade desk—accord- 

With 50 models to choose from, ing to how you consider it). 
you can have a desk and a system as This is an intensely interesting propo- // 
exactly fitted to your requirements as if sition for everybody who wants order, J 
built specially to order. In fact upon efficiency and privacy, or who 
request we will design a special system for wants to get more work done in A 
you, free of charge. “‘Y and E’’ Systems less time or to save money on 7 “Y and E” 
are famous throughout the world for the necessary equipment. Rochester, N.Y. 
satisfaction and efficiency that they give. Write us, today, for / Without 


° . ° charge or ob- 
By having all your papers, records and _ further information. ligation please 


send information 
rs 2 Helo items checked 
ow. 
YAWMAN4%D FRBE MFG... //),.9 82%, 
Em- 
ciency Desks, OD Index 


wold Cabinets, O 
Rochester, New York yd Tabs, Transfer Cases and 
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Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass,, New York, Newark, Safes, 1 Vertical Piling hoses 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, _O, Desk Trays, iad ‘Direct-Name”’ 
Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. ‘eso , ~ 7 I —— Files, 
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Canada: Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. f Card Systems for. rte ; eins =e ~~ — 
2000 Agents and Dealers in more than 1200 other cities P of wie hiss (your business or profession) Aaa 
Makers of “‘Y and E”’ Filing Devices and Office Systems Ps GAciinewkudcienaenesneead wee. eee 




















Bronze Memorial Tablets | SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: «= = 


preparing ma- 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W.’| terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. | Scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 








NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Summer Session June 25 to Aug. 3 
Public Speaking, Debate, Oral English, 
High School Dramatics, etc. Physical Edu- 
cation, Pageantry, Playground Methods, 
Corrective Work, etc. Address R, B. 
Dennis, Box 422, Evanston, Illinois. 
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American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 








in your own home during the 
evenings of just one week you 
us 


ready FROM 


$25to $75 on kare Ge 
: SaoKe PARAGON 
SHORT HAND 





—ee in Government service; also in Court 
porting. Adopted by cities for High 
Practice Schools. Wonderfully easy to peed 
Brings The capacity practically unlimited. Positive 

- S proof before you enroll. Send for it 


PARAGON INSTITUTE, 360 Coliseum PI., New Orleans, La 
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EFFICIENCY 














The railroads of the United States 
have been divided into four depart- 
ments, and the committee of railroad 
presidents in charge of each are al- 
ready coéperating with the Govern- 
ment to ensure preferential use of all 
lines needed for purposes of national 
defense. A plan has been devised, it 
is announced, whereby the Govern- 
ment will advise the railroads of what 
services it requires and full responsi- 
bility will then fall upon the execu- 
tives of the different systems. It is 
believed that national requirements 
can be fully met under the plan, with- 
out interference with the country’s 
normal traffic. 

es 

Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, New York 
State Commissioner of Health and an 
authority on diseases of the lungs, re- 
cently completed an exhaustive study 
of tuberculosis among the allied troops 
in France, and it is probable that the 
results of his inquiry will be utilized 
by the Government not only to detect 
and arrest incipient cases amongst 
United States soldiers but also in or- 
ganizing military and internment camps 
along lines that will prevent the spread- 
ing of the disease. 

ee 

Advertising men in America are lin- 
ing up strongly in support of the Gov- 
ernment and the strongest possible 
prosecution of the war. In codperation 
with leading business organizations, the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica has offered its services to the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy, and 
named a National Advertising Board, 
with Mr. H. S. Houston, the president, 
as head. In a statement explaining the 
function of the Board, Mr. Houston 
says: “In making this offer to the Gov- 
ernment we are following the admira- 
ble example of the advertising men of 
England, whose work, as every one 
knows, was largely responsible for 
the mobilization of Kitchener’s great 
army of five million men. Advertising 
called to the colors also an army of 
investors equally large, who bought 
$5,000,000,000 worth of bonds. A like 
result can be secured in this country. 

. Our board will outline a cam- 
paign of paid advertising in the service 
of the Government, and it is proposed 
that every dollar possible be saved. 
Many publishers and billboard owners 
will count it a patriotic privilege to 
help, and the committee represents the 
very best advertising talent available.” 

ee 

Advertising a commodity does not 
‘raise its price, according to an inter- 
esting investigation conducted by the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
An immense amount of data secured 
from the members goes to show that 
the price of nationally advertised goods 
has in many cases been actually re- 
duced as the direct result of wide ad- 
vertising and the consequently in- 
creased sales. Thus the makers of a 
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famous camera have been able to re- 
duce its price from $25 to $10 and 
at the same time to greatly improve 
the article. A leading hat manufac- 
turer has similarly reduced his selling 
cost by seven cents a hat, and in spite 
of increased cost of workmanship and 
material the charge to the public has 
not advanced. The manufacturers of a 
famous breakfast food, a nationally 
known shaving stick, a well-known food 
specialty provide similar equally strik- 
ing examples, and the principle applies 
through the entire automobile indus- 
try. Briefly, the Association finds ad- 
vertising a proven “triumph of eco- 
nomical marketing.” 
ss 

The booklet by Mr. Henry B. Joy, 
entitled “National Highways and 
Country Roads,” which was recently 
issued by the National Institute of Ef- 
ficiency as one of its series of Mono- 
graphs of Efficiency, has been most 
cordially received. Among the letters 
which have been addrest to the author 
of the monograph is one from Colonel 
Roosevelt, who wrote “Your monograph 
on National Highways is admirable. I 
am greatly interested in it, and pleased 
with it. I particularly liked your phrase 
‘Tightening the Union’ under the Bor- 
der Highway map showing your Lin- 
coln Way. You use exactly the words 
to express the idea!” Mr. Albert J. 
Beveridge, ex-Senator from Indiana, 
wrote: “I have read with keenest in- 
terest your article on National High- 
ways and Country Roads and approve 
heartily every word you say. I consider 
this one of the completest and most con- 
vincing statements I ever have seen, if 
not indeed the very best of all on that 
important subject. Please accept my 
hearty congratulations. Your brochure 
has the force and dignity of real states- 
manship . . . and your work will have 
a distinct place in American history.” 

The Lincoln Highway Association 
has ordered a special edition of the 
monograph for its own use in the fur- 
therance of the gospel of better roads 


and more of them. 
ss 


Appropriate reference was made, at 
a meeting of the Board of Governors 
cf the National Institute of Efficiency, 
held at the Aero Club of America on 
April 4, to the death of Mr. William B. 
Howland, founder and first president 
of the organization. The following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed: “Rec- 
ognizing the great work done by Mr. 
Howland both as a personal exemplar 
of efficiency and as the founder of this 
Institute, the Board of Governors takes 
this occasion to express its profound 
regret at the loss it has sustained and 
directs that the memorial announce- 


ment recently sent to members of the 
Institute be spread upon the minutes.” 
s¢ 


To fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Howland’s death, the Board unanimous- 
ly elected Mr. Melvil Dewey, who has 
been a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors since the Institute was founded. 
Besides being widely known as the 
founder of the American Library As- 
sociation, the Metric Bureau for estab- 
lishing metric weights and measures, 
and the Spelling Reform Association, 
and as the former New York State 
Director of Libraries, Mr. Dewey has 
for many years been prominent in 
the broad efficiency movement to 
America, a notable contribution to 
it being his work in developing card 
filing systems. He is president of the 
Efficiency Society, and in other direc- 
tions Mr. Dewey’s activities are reflect- 
ed in the fact that he is a trustee of 
Chautauqua Institution, and is the 
founder and president of Lake Placid 
and Riversea Clubs. Mr. Karl V. S. 
Howland, son of the late president of 
the Institute, was unanimously elected 
Executive Chairman of the Trustees 
of the Institute. 


ses 
The meeting pledged enthusiastic 

support to the movement for national 
efficiency in the light of the present 
crisis and decided that an early step in 
this direction should be the preparation 
and publication of one or more Mono- 
graphs of Efficiency dealing in a prac- 
tical and instructive way with the sub- 
ject of Efficiency and National De- 
fense. 

es 

A notable instance of what women 

can do in the present crisis is the work 
already begun by the Militia of Mercy, 
which has enrolled 9000 women in New 
York to aid families of men of the 
Naval Reserve and other branches of 
the armed forces of the United States 
who have been called to the colors. The 
experience of England in the matter of 
the dependents of men in the fighting 
line has been kept in mind in formulat- 
ing a scheme for ensuring the families 
of soldiers and sailors against undue 
hardship. The work demands not only 
the exercize of personal tact and the 
collection of a vast amount of data, but 
also considerable money, and a fund 
of $90,000 has already been pledged 
to carry on the work. Arrangements 
are complete for raising an additional 
$100,000. The Secretary of the Navy 
has formally accepted the Militia of 
Mercy’s patriotic offer. 

ss 


The National Institute of Efficiency 
is to be strongly represented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science which is 
to be held at Philadelphia on April 20 
and 21. Topics of special interest, in 
view of present conditions, are to be 
discussed. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ete., required by the Act of Congress 
of August D4, 1912, of The Independent, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y¥., for April 1, 1917: 

State of New York, , 
County of New York, a8. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Karl 
V. S. Howland, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
President of Independent Corporation, owner of 
The Independent, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Independent Corporation; 
Editor, Hamilton Holt; Associate Editor, Harold 
J. Wlewland; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Manager, none, all of 119 West Fortieth street, 
New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is Independent Corporation, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York, N. Y. Names 
and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of stock: Charles B. 
Alexander, 165 Broadway, New York, 

Janes Douglas, 99 John street, New York, N. Y. 
Hamilton Holt, 119 West Fortieth street, lear 
York, N. Y.; Estate of William B. Howland, 119 
West Fortieth street, New York, N.. Y.; Harold 
J. Howland, 119 West Fortieth street, New York, 
N. Y.; Karl V. S. Howland, 119 West Fortieth 
street, New York, N. Y.; Theodore Marburg, 11 
Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md.; John P. 
Munn, 277 Broadway, New York, N. » * 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the compeny, but also in cases 
where the stockholder oi security holder appears 
upon the books of the cowpany as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the, name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 
KARL V. S. HOWLAND, President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of March, 1917. WESLEY W. FERRIN, 
Notary Public, Kings County. Certificate filed in 
N. Y. County No. 87. New York County Reg- 
ister No. 7120. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 








The 
Market 
Place 


FOOD AND FARM LABOR 

At last we have two-dollar wheat. In 
the Chicago markct on the 4th this 
price was rcachcd, and on the following 
day sales were ready there at $2.07. 
At the same time the price of corn 
advanced to $1.27. These figures for 
corn had not been equaled in half a 
century. Never before have we had 
two-dollar wheat under normal condi- 
tions. In 1888 a small quantity was sold 
at this price because the market had 
been cornered by B. P. Hutchinson, a 
speculator well known in those days. 
The same price now is not due to 
manipulation; it is the actual value of 
the grain, determined by the great for- 
cign demand, deficient crops here and 
all over the world in 1916, expected ex- 
haustion of supply before the next 
harvest, and the recent loss of much 
acreage in our winter wheat states. 
There is great need of the widest possi- 
ble cultivation. in those states where 
wheat seed is planted in the spring. 

The danger that there will be a 
shortage of food is fully realized at 
Washington, where the Department of 
Agriculture is devising plans for in- 
creasing this year’s yield of grain and 
vegetables. In two or three western 
states tuere are to be conventions for 
consideration of the question. Railroad 
companies are giving aid. In the East 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
is urging farmers in the territory 
which it serves to produce as much 
food as possible and use every avail- 
able foot of land. This, the company’s 
president says in a letter addrest to 
them, is both a patriotic duty and an 
economic necessity. The company un- 
dertakes to provide special trains for 
perishable products, to assist in pro- 
curing labor, and to make a system of 
distribution in New York City that will 
guarantee honest treatment and the 
highest profits that are consistent with 
reasonable prices to the consumer. 
Wealthy owners of large suburban es- 
tates are preparing to cultivate all the 
tillable ground in them, except their 
lawns. There are signs that the yield 
of vegetables will be increased, for the 
sale of garden .seeds by prominent 
firms shows a recent growth of 60 per 
cent. 

Unfortunately the supply of labor 
is insufficient. Men have been drawn 
from the farms to munition factories. 
Farmers cannot get help by offering high 
wages. This lack of men may prevent 
the preparation of land for the large 
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Stocks & Bonds 


of 


RAILROAD, INDUSTRIAL AND 
PUBLIC UTILITY CO's. 


may be purchased through us out- 
right for cash or on conservative 
margin. Complete facilities for 
the careful execution of all invest- 
ment or brokerage _ business, 
whether in 


ODD LOTS 
100 SHARES 


Your mail or telegraphic orders 
will receive careful individual 
attention. 

We will suggest a list of invest- 
ments which at present prices 
yield a liberal income. It will 
simplify matters if you give an 
approximate idea of amount you 
contemplate investing and whether 
you wish to purchase outright or 
otherwise. 


Write for List C-2 of ‘‘Investment Suggestions’’ 


SHEL MORGAN 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway, New York 
LAN 
DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
of the 
AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held April 3, 1917, declared a — 
dividend of one and one-half per cent. (1%% 
on the Preferred stock, a Cash Dividend of Tan 
and One-Half (244%) per cent. on the Common 
stock, and a dividend at the rate of Two and 
One-Half (2%) shares of Common stock on every 
One Hundred (100) shares of Common stock out- 
Standing, all payable May 1, 1917. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 o'clock 
noon on April 14, 1917, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A, M., on May 1, 1917, 


Cc. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, April 16, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, March 31, 1917. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 














COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 18. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 2% has this day 
been declared upon the Common Stock of this 
Company issued and outstanding, payable May 15, 
1917, to Common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on April 27, 1917. 

The stock books will not be closed. 


GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 
Dated, April 4, 1917. 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share upon 
the canital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 20th, 1917, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, April 9th, 1917. 
The Transfer Books will close at the close of 
business April ¥th, 1917, and be reopened on April 
2lst, 1917. Checks will be mailed, 

©. H. GARDINER, Becretary. 
New York, March 22, 1917, 
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Let Us Help You Decide 


]|F you are undecided as to the 

appointing of an executor and 
trustee under will, call on or write 
to our officers and let them explain 
our facilities for handling estates. 


The appointment of an executor and 
trustee is a very important matter 
and ought not be postponed. The 


safety and interests of your heirs 
require that you make a wise ap- 
pointment, and prudence requires 
that you do it now. 


Our booklet, “‘Let’s Choose Executors and 
Talk of Wills,” contains much valuable in- 
formation for will makers. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


dy ee 16 Wall Street New York 
Resources over $250,000,000 


QUUTTOOTTTOTETOTOEOOCOCTOR TOSSES 








“The Will and the Way” 


is a bright, readable, illustrated story of wills, past 
and present. It was written by a well-known attorney 
who is a frequent contributor to our leading magazines. 
It is copyrighted and published in attractive booklet 
form by this company and will be sent to you upon 


request. Address Dept. I. 


Capital and Surplus $7,000,000 


Metropolitan Trust Company 
Of the City of New York 
60 Wall Street 716 Fifth Avenue 
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READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 
Have you made use of the blue return card 
which we recently sent to you, whereby you 
could receive the first copy of The Country- 

side without payment? MRead that Special 

Offer over again and mail the blue card. 
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crop of spring wheat that is so much 
needed. In New York the state’s In- 
dustrial Commission publishes a warn- 
ing that for lack of hired labor the 
state’s crops will fall below those of 
recent years. The State Government, 
it says, should consider the expediency 
of “enlisting an agricultural army 
which will be given vocational training 
along farming lines.” The problem may 
not be solved in that way, but it is one 
that demands careful consideration. 


THE STOCK MARKET 

In the first week of April, prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange have 
been affected by opinions and rumors 
about new national taxes, rather than 
by the war declaration, for that had 
been foreseen. There was a general 
downward movement in the last week 
of March. Monday, April 2, saw some 
recovery. The prompt election of a 
Speaker in the House exerted a favor- 
able influence. Many had feared that a 
deadlock would delay action concern- 
ing the war. Announcement that there 
had been a large oversubscription in a 
very short time for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad company’s new bond issue of 
$60,000,000 was regarded with much 
satisfaction, as indicating that other 
companies could turn to long-term 
bonds from short-term notes. On the 
other hand, reports of the same com- 
pany’s earnings showed a considerable 
decrease of net, because the wage in- 
creases for two months, due to the 
Adamson eight-hour law, had been 
added to the cost of operation. Nearly 
one-fifth of the day’s business was in 
Steel shares, whose net gain was 2%. 
On the 3d. in a broader market of 918,- 
000 shares, at the beginning there was 
a general advance, ascribed to approval 
of President Wilson’s war message to 
Congress, published in the morning pa- 
pers, but a reaction followed, and the 
net result was an average loss. Many 
were thinking of the coming new 
taxes, expecting that those upon excess 


profits would be severe. 


This was the leading topic on the 
4th, when the decline continued, but 
the net changes were small. Sales of 
Steel, with a loss of 11%, were 213,000 
shares, or more than one-fourth of the 
day’s transactions. On the 5th prices 
were again reduced, and apparently 
for the same reasons. The profits of 
industrials, it was said, would be cut 
down by taxes needed for large mili- 
tary and naval expenditures. The 
market was closed on the 6th, Good 
Friday. In the four days almost ex- 
actly one-fourth (802,000) of the 
shares sold were those of the Steel 
Corporation, showing a net loss of %. 





The following dividends are announced : 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
$2.00 per share, payable April 16. 

New York Central Railroad Company, $1.25 
per share, payable May 1. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company, common, 
quarterly, $1.25 per share, payable April 16. 

United Cigar Stores Company, common, quar- 
terly, 2 per cent, payable May 15. 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable April 14. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, common, quarterly, 1% per cent. 





payable April 30. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. LITERATURE. 


A Wasted Day. By Richard Harding Davis. 
1. What is meant by calling the present a romantic age? 


2. How does the romantic writing of today differ from the 


romantic writing of the past? 

4 a out elements of romance in the life of Richard Harding 

avis. 

. Into what classes may Richard Harding Davis’s writings be 
divided? From what sources did he gain material for his 
writing? From what sources should you gain material for 
your own composition work? 

5. What is meant by ‘ ‘showing outward realities”? Why is it 
better to turn attention to “inner life”? 

. What characteristics make a story “excellent in technique” ? 

. What is meant by “divergent character studies”? By a study 
of social life? By a study of political life? 

. In what way is “A Wasted Day” like “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat’? How does it differ from “The Rose of the Alhambra’’? 

. Comment on the effectiveness'of the opening paragraphs of 
“A Wasted Day.” 

. What values are added to the story by Mr. Thorndike’s expe- 
riences in Mr. Andrews’ office? Why are the incidents of the 
Levantine and the woman with the basket presented? 

. What elements are added to the story of Mr. Thorndike’s 
experiences in court? How do those experiences affect Mr. 
Thorndike? 

. Write a story of ordinary life in which you try to present 
fundamental values. 

SECTION II. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


Back of the Brawn, the Brain. By Frank A. Scott. 
1. Explain the sentence: “The blood of the soldiers must be 
mingled three parts with the sweat of the man in the mills.” 


Don’t Muddle Thru. By Sydney Brooks. 

1. Write a comparison or contrast between England at the be- 
ginning of the Great War and the United States today. 

2. Write in a single paragraph the definite points presented in 
this article. 


Making Ready the Army. By Newton D. Baker. 
1. Stand before the class and give a short talk concerning the 
present work of the War Department. 


Brothers in Arms. By the Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair. 
1. From this article draw rules for writing a public letter. 


The’ Job Higher Up. By Edward Earle Purinton. 

1. Show how the author has made advantageous use of direct 
quotation. 

2. Write a somewhat similar article concerning promotion in 
school work. 


Motor Efficiency. By John Chapman Hilder. 
1. Show in what ways this technical article is extraordinarily 
well written. Write a somewhat similar technical article. 


History in the Making. By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. Show in what ways this article is superior to the usual type 
of articles in daily newspapers. 

2. Show how description has been used as a means of emphasis. 


Editorial Articles. 

1. Draw from the editorial articles a clear explanation of the 
causes that have led the United States into war. 

2. Give orally an exposition of what every citizen may be ex- 
pected to do for the United States in time of war. 


bs Story of the Week. 
. Give a complete narrative of the events in Washington that 
receded the entrance of the United States into the Great 
Var. 
2. bf a paragraph of detail concerning the recent work of 
: ts. 
. Write a paragraph of contrast in which you show what re- 
sults have been gained by the Russian Revolution. 
. Write a short explanation of the present military situation 
in the Turkish Empire. Use a map or diagram. 


General. 

. Write a short composition in which you show in what ways 
this number of The Independent encourages the highest ideals 
of patriotism. 

. Write an exposition in which you discuss the educative value 
of the pictures in this number. 

. Show in what ways your own school paper could be im- 
proved by imitating some of the characteristic features of 
The Independent. 

. Write a story in which you tell the history of a single copy 
of The Independent. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


I. The Declaration of War—“The United States ‘Falls In’,” 
“History in the Making,” “The President Speaks for 
War,” “The Decision of the Senate,” “The Decision of 
the House,” “Cuba Enters the War.” 

PART I. AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


. State as clearly as you can the causes which have led the 
United States to declare war. Compare these causes with 
those which led each of the chief allies—Russia, France, 
England and Italy—into the war. 

. Compare the causes which have led to the present war with 
those which led to the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Spanish-American War. 

. “He (the President) urged . . . an alliance with the 
present enemies of Germany,” ete. If the President’s sugges- 
tion is adopted what will become of the American policy as 
enunciated in Washington’s Farewell Address? 

, . some newspapers in Argentine . . . pointed out 
that the entry of the United States into the European war 

‘ portended the passing of the Monroe Doctrine,” etc. 
Explain this statement. 
PART II. THE WAR POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND OF CONGRESS. 
1, Study carefully Article I, section 8, clauses 1, 2, 11-16, and 
Article II, section 2, of the Constitution. 

. Write a summary of the article “History in the Making.” 
What do you learn about the procedure of Congress from 
this article? 

. Make a list of the public men mentioned in this article; add 
a brief descriptive phrase— e. g., La Follette, Senator from 
Wisconsin—to each name. 

. Compare the procedure incident to the declaration of war in 
this case with that in one or more of the following cases, (a) 
the War of 1812, (b) The Mexican War, (c) the Civil War, 
(d) the Spanish-American War. 

. What. according to the President, are the measures which 
the United States must take to make the war effective? Dis- 
cuss the wisdom of each of these measures. 


. Organizing for War—“What Can I Do?” “Everyman’s 
War,” “Making Ready the Army,” “Back of Brawn, the 
Brain,” “Don’t ‘Muddle Thru’,” “War Plans Mapped 
Out. 

. “Modern War is the united effort of a whole people.” Organ- 
ize what you gain from your reading into a series of topics 
under this sentence as your main heading. 

. Elaborate one or more of the following topics: (a) Military 
Organization, (b) Industrial Organization, (c) War Finance. 

. What can the women of the country do to help? 

. “America today is pretty much as Great Britain was in 
August, 1914,” etc. What are the facts upon which this state- 
ment is based? 

5. Note the series of “Don’ts” on page 118. What are the expe- 
riences of England upon which these “Don’ts” are based? 

6. What concessions must be made to labor if the war is to be 
successful? What concessions must labor make? 


= Human Element in Industry—“The Job Higher 


1. Study the complaints of the 
“efficiency record” 
you draw? 

. Make an outline of the methods of self improvement given in 
this article. Which one, in your judgment, is the most 
important? 

8. Explain this statement: 
behind.” 

4. “Search out the business problems that confront your head 
man,” etc. Which of these problems are mechanical? Which 
ones are human? Write a detailed description of one or more 
of these problems. 

. Explain the last paragraph in the article. 


. Production, Distribution and Exchange—“The Market 
Place,” “Railroad Rate Questions.” 

. List the subjects discussed in the above references under the 
three headings given. 

. What has been the effect of the Adamson Eight Hour Law 
during the past two months? What changes in railroad or- 
ganization are proposed as a result? 

. “At last we have two-dollar wheat. It is the actual 
value of the grain.” How is actual value determined? Taking 
the price of wheat as an example, discuss the relation be- 
tween value and price. 

4. “The danger that there will be a shortage of food is fully 
realized.” If such a shortage comes what will bring it about? 


“man of forty-five” and the 
of this same man. What conclusions do 


“The way to get ahead is to look 








